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of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
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'FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


29th Year 


DIO 

@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 

Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 

Public Appearances while in training. 

Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 

3 SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK 

June 12=30 (3 weeks) 










Aug. 7 = 26 (3 weeks) 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
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| 630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 
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Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers and Laymen 
INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
Private Instruction 


For information: 


12 E. 56th St., New York 22 
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’ Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, 
Katharine Hepburn, Comelia Otis 
Skinner, Jane Wyatt, Miriam Hopkins, 
Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary 
and Priscilla Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark 
Gable, Ven Hefin, Tonio Selwart, 
D y, Alan Curtis 
and meny = celebrities. 


All courses include Diction, Panto- 
mime, Interpretation of Roles and 
Stage Technique. Instruction by Miss 
Robinson-Duff in person. Little Theatre 
productions afford students opportu- 
nity for self in 

roles, before producers and “talent 
scouts. 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
Rapid advancement assured to serious minded students of the Drama, 
ambitious to achieve professional honors. 
Enroll in Current Class. Regular Summer Course July 10 




















NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
C LAR A R E ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 


building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 
MANAGER 


PRODUCER 
N. Y. THEATRE AND 








Special ten weeks Summer Term begins June 26th. 
Regular six weeks Summer Course begins July 10th. 


Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Edwin Strawbridge, 
Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 


NY THEATRE AND THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
FOR 26 YEARS.) GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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| TAMARA 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3 — August 25 


in charming farmhouse 
near Brewster, N. Y., 
accommodations available 
for a limited group, 





For full 


27 W. 67 ST., N.Y, 23 
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Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic 
Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers } 
Literature on request 235 E. 62nd St., New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 | 
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offers two year 
intensive _ training 
in theatre technique} 
Catalogue onrequest Auditions by appointmer) 


16 West 46th Street, New York, N. ! 
Tel: BR 9-9766 

















Here, FAME IS BORN! 


And there are reasons why the Talent 


Hundreds of graduates have 
won success on the screen, ra- 
dio and on Broadway ... This is 
the Playhouse of Practicol Experience 
. where the students become part 
of an actual producing organization. 
Robert Young, Randolph Scott, Robert Pres- 
ton,Anne Shirley, Louise Allbritton are among 
those who got their practical experience here. 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd 


Write To General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 South El Molino Avenue Pasadena 1, California 
Gilmor Brown, Supervising Director Charles F. Prickett, General Manager 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked.* 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1042) shudders 
and good act ing in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dee. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Wi aan ston hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 


in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George | 


Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, 
with music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theat tre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (A pril 1, 1043) tra- 
ditional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14, 
1043) the problem of a Nazi-educated 
child made into a vigorous play by James 
Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bam- 
berger) 

THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5, 1943) do- 
mestic didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 


EARLY TO BED (June 17, 1943) musical 
comedy staged by Richard Kollmar with 
gay costumes and dances by White and 
Alton. (Kollmar) 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION 
(June 24, 1043) with Freddie Trenkler 
and Carol Lynne. Staging and dance by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Hente and Wirtz) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, 
10943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4, 1043) 
agreeably crisp revival of the Franz Lehar 
operetta, with Jan Kiepura and Marta 
Eggerth. (Mero-Irion for New Opera Co.) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Mary 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Venus, 
oad opposite Kenny Baker in the Weill- 

ash-Perelman-de Mille musical. amie 
Crawford) 


OTHELLO (Oct. 19) Paul Robeson a noble 
Moor in the Margaret Webster produc- 
tion with José Ferrer. (Theatre Gutld) 





**A Hit... Ruth Gordon has 
written herself a delicious comedy.”’ 
— Chapman, News 


MAX GORDON presents 


RUTH GORDON 


"OVER 
TWENTY-ONE” 


By RUTH GORDON 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


MUSIC BOX CI 64636 
45th St. W. of B’way. Evgs. 8:40 
Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:40 




















mi 3rd YEAR 
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| “The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the season.” .. . Danton 

Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 








LEO G. JUDITH  FERDI 
CARROLL EVELYN HOFFMAN 


Staged by SHEPARD TRAUBE 


Evenings including Sunday at 8:40 
Matinees Saturday and Sunday at 2:40 
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| GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 st. 
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WINGED VICTORY (Nov. 20) Moss Hart’; 


moving and spectacular Air Force play, 
Cast and technicians from the Air Forces: 
proceeds to Army Relief. (The U.S.A.A.F 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS (Nov. 19) Kath. } 
arine Cornell and Raymond Massey j; 
Dodie Smith’s humane drama of marrieg ) 
life. (Cornell and Wilson) 


CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) engaging mod.) 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gaily 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. W onde by? 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec, 5)? 
John van Druten’s radiant comedy suavely | 
interpreted by Margaret Sullavan ang? 
Elliott Nugent. (de Liagre) 


OVER 21 (Jan. 3) Ruth Gordon is autho? 
and bright star ‘of this bit of gay nonseng 
about training for the AAF. (Max Gordo 


RAMSHACKLE INN (Jan. 5) ZaSu Pitt 
flutters giddily through a wild-eyed farce.! 
melodrama. (Robert Reud) 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD (Jan, 
Chekhov’s fascinating play in revival 
with Joseph Schildkraut and esol 
Webster, director and joint producer 
(Wharton and Webster) } ss 


WALLFLOWER (Jan. 26) farce-comedy ¢i 
youthful indiscretions by Mary Orr an 
Reginald Denham. (Meyer Davis) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) — : 
musical enlivened by Cole Porter song ®) 
and the irresistible antics of Bobby Clari | 
(Michael Todd) ) | 


DECISION (Feb. 2) an arresting dram 
about the battle on the home front by 
Edward Chodorov. (Edward Choate) 





























“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” ‘ 
— Walter Winchell 


- immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


“A klickeroo.. 





MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


| THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


| 
by JOSEPH FIELDS 
| 





Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 


EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 
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The new theatre MUST) 


NOW AT All 
NEWSSTAND: 


{a6 “torial 


A story in words a) 

pictures of Broadway’s 

hits. Contains 300 pictures ¢} 

the great scenes and the characte 
A splendid memento of the seaso, 
smashes—a glittering outline of. 
year’s successes, 7 


25¢ sree 





check or money order only) te 
Pictorial, 1501 B’way, M. Y. 18, L! 


























4th Year! 


“The Soest play in the history 
of the world.”” —H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Sandy & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LAGE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 
HUDSON THEATRE, West 44th St., New York 
Evs. incl. Sun. 8:40. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Tues. Perf. 


NOW IN ITS 2nd YEAR 
AT THE STRAND THEATRE, LONDON 

















JUNIOR MISS 


Just released in certain territory. 
(No advance publicity allowed with- 
out written permission.) Apply for 


details. Books 75c. 0 
Send for our free Supplementary 1 
List, outlining other brand-new The Ft 

plays. | 

0 

Dramatists Play Service, Inc. iW \ 
6 East 39th Street é 
New York 16, New York : 

wa 
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It’s "*JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 
ay, March 14) a comedy by Franz Werfel, 
Ces: | ‘ with Louis Calhern, Annabella, Oscar 
.F) CHERYL CRAWFORD presenss Karlweis. Staging, Elia Kazan; scenery, 
at MARY MARTIN Stewart Chaney. (Theatre Guild) 
ae KENNY JOHN 
ried ) MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX (March 
31) by Zoé Akins. With Billie Burke, 
) Frank Craven. Elliott Nugent directs. 
od. Richard Myers) 
aily } with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 
» by KURT WEI as ok cance . sas : | 
by Book by , aa ONLY THE HEART (April 4) by Horton 
\ OGDEN OGDEN Foote, with June Walker. Staged by Mary 
8 PERELMAN & oe — Hunter, set by Frederick Fox. (American 
. f ; OE Sc 
vely Dances by AGNES de MILLE Actors Compan) 
and Eves. 8:30 
Wed. a Sat. CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (April 5 
thor? Pp dramatized from Rosemary Taylor's novel. 
ens Staging, Lester Vail; scenery, Howard 
don Bay. (/:dward Gross | 
its | 17 ° " ons _ ‘ 
re : Ss ess —___.. . PUBLIC RELATIONS (Aprd 6) by Dale 
Eunson. With Ann Andrews and Philip 
) Merivale. (Robert Blake) 
25 
val, ) e Pete torte Na : : 
are! | FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 
cer, comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
} (David J. Wolp r) 
z 
\ CLOSED 
er: j *BRIGHT BOY (March 2-15) | 
one | GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA CO, (Feb, r1- | 
ane 4 March 26) 
) i] HARRIET (March 4, 1043-A pril 1, 1044) 
ram: ‘ THE HOUSE IN PARIS (March 20—A pril 1) 










PORGY AND BESS (Feb, 28—A pril 8) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE SEARCHING 
Hellman. With Cornelia 
Dudley Digges. Scaging, 
lin; scenery, Howard Bay. 
lin) 


WIND, by Lillian 
Otis Skinner, 
Herman Shum- | 
(Terman Shum- | 





gicat BIT 


















SHEPPEY, by W. Somerset Maugham, with 
Edmund Gwenn. Staged by Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke; set by Watson Barratt. 
(Jacques Chambrun) 


| HELEN GOES TO TROY, American adap- 
tation of La Belle Heléne. Staging, Her- 
bert Graf; scenery, Robert Edmond Jones; 
choreography, Leonide Massine. ( Yolanda 
Mero-Irion for New Opera Co.) 


A HIGHLAND FLING, by Margaret Cur- | 
tis. With the author and Ralph Forbes in 
the cast. Scenery by John Root. Staged by 
the producer. (George -1bbott) 
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“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” 


—BARNES, Herald Trib. 
ALFRED A LIAGRE, Jr. 
Eli. Bie” 
Z = 


SULLA NUGENT 


JOHN VAN "DRUTEN S$ 
pe. ‘omedy Tu 

Leet a rtle 
Tepe’ =" AUDREY CHRISTIE > S = 


MoROSCO, 45th St. W. of B’way. Cl. 6-6230 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:35 
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P— GEORGE ABBOTT'S COAST TO COAST _—™ 
COMEDY HIT ‘. 






- 
NEW YORK ¢ BILTMORE THEATRE 
CHICAGO ¢ HARRIS THEATRE 
MIDDLE WEST+* ON TOUR 
WEST COAST «+ ON TOUR 
Written by F. Hugh Herbert. Directed by Mr. Abbott 














""A SUPERIOR PLAY — HUMAN 
AND CONVINCING — VERY BIG 
AND IMPORTANT." — Neus 
Theron Bamberger 
presents 








By James Gow and Arnaud d'Usseau 







CONRAD m SHIRLEY 
NAGEL BOOTH 
Staged by ELLIOTT NUGENT 






Thea., W. 47th St. Evs. 
8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





BARRYMORE 





-—— “CROWDS ARE STAMPEDING TO IT’—, 








Ward Morehouse, Sua 


@OBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
present 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


“BERGNER 1S MAGNIFICENT" —Life 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with VICTOR JORY 
BOOTH Theatre 45th St. West of 


B' Way. Cl. 6-5969 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 


Jacobowsky has a driver, and the Colonel has a car. All that is needed now 
is the heft of Szabuniewicz, the Colonel’s orderly, to start the strangely 
assorted refugees on their way out of Paris, heading towards the Colonel’s 
inamorata and eventually to the French coast on the wave of the German 
advance. Stewart Chaney has set the stage for the Werfel-Behrman comedy 
in which Oscar Karlweis plays Jacobowsky and Louis Calhern the Polish 
Knight-at-Arms under Elia Kazan’s direction. The production is sponsored 
by the Theatre Guild in association with Jack H. Skirball. 
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MAY 1944 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


WAR NOVELS AND THE LAG 
IN WAR PLAYS—MOVING 
DAY FOR THEATRE ARTS 


SSUME that you have read Arthur 
Koestler’s 4rrival and Departure 

and that you have read, or are about to 
read, John Hersey’s 4 Bell for Adano. 
Then ask yourself whether we have not 
been altogether too lenient with our play- 
wrights, taking it so for granted that 
since plays are works of art recreated in 
tranquillity, we cannot expect good plays 
about this war to be written while the 
war lasts. If good symphonies can be 
written and good poetry, and good films 
be made, if ordinary journalistic report- 
ing can reach, as it has, the level of lit- 
erature, and if novels can be as good as 
the books mentioned above, why, after 
all, cannot there be good plays whose 
immediacy becomes a virtue? Why, ask 
yourself further, are these two books not, 
indeed, plays since they are theatre in 
everything but form? They have action, 
conflict, dramatic characterization and 
situation, and theatre speech. Why did 
not their authors write them as plays? 
Could it be that it is not the art but the 
mechanics of the theatre that stands in 
the way? Could it be that potential 
playwrights are discouraged in advance 





IN Samuel Goldwyn’s Up in Arms, 
Danny Kaye moves from theatre to 
films with little loss in natural ex- 
uberance and comic skill. Elliott 
Nugent, whose profile appears else- 
where in this issue, directed the pic- 
ture, while his famous father, J. C. 
Nugent, and eldest daughter, Lee, 
could also be detected playing bits 
in the Kaye film debut. 
e 

‘BOOTLEG American films draw 
throngs in Paris.’ Under this heading 
the New York Herald Tribune de- 
scribes a report in L’J/lustre of a 
clandestine cellar movie theatre 
which is doing land-office business in 
old American films. Admission varies 
between 250 and 500 francs (at sev- 
enty-five francs to the dollar). 
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THEATRE ARTS 


THE English Editor reports, in next 
month’s issue, on Robert Help- 
mann’s Hamlet, Emlyn Williams’ 
new play, Druia’s Rest, and sundry 
other matters. In the meanwhile, 
London scouts proclaim the con- 
tinued, phenomenal success of the 
Lunts in There Shall Be No Night 
and a generally eventful season, only 
slightly marred by the renewal of 
enemy action overhead. John Giel- 
gud, still appearing in the ever- 
popular Love for Love, has directed 
The Cradle Song for H. M. Tennent, 
Ltd., and is in the process of staging 
Eric Linklater’s Crisis in Heaven in 
settings designed by Cecil Beaton. 
Two of London’s small theatres are 
scoring successes: the Arts with 
Masefield’s The Witch, and Unity, 
after a ‘first’ production of Lope de 
Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna, with a frivo- 
lous interlude entitled Winkles and 
Champagne, a story of the music- 
halls. Plans for Stratford-on-Avon’s 
summer festival are well under way. 
Robert Atkins is in charge and The 
Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, The Taming of the Shrew, As 
You Like It, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, King Richard the Second and 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone are scheduled. 
8 

THE American Theatre Wing, whose 
Stage Door Canteen in New York is 
well in its third year, has rounded 
out the number of its war activities 
to thirty-six with the addition of a 
Script Department, under Esther 
Hawley. Its purpose is to distribute 
war sketches and one-act plays to 
non-professional, school and com- 
munity groups for production with- 
out royalty. The department’s first 
catalogue, listing some thirty-nine 
titles, includes production-tested 
pieces from the repertory of the 
Wing’s Victory Players in New York, 
Washington, Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia, and prize-winning entries in 
the Wing’s national contest last win- 
ter for plays about the war effort. 
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because there are too many sieves for a 
theatre work to pass through before it 
reaches the stage, too many forces, per- 
sonal and organized, to be beaten down, 
and in each struggle, each sifting, some- 
thing is lost, unless indeed a man is 
tougher and is willing to work harder to 
keep his work free and whole than play- 
wrights like to work? It mightn’t be a 
bad idea to add a theatre freedom to the 
other freedoms that we seek. 


i’ THE spring, THEATRE ARTS’ fancy 
has a way of turning lightly to 
thoughts of travel. Summer festivals, the 
folkways of friends and neighbors, sum- 
mer theatre adventures on both sides of 
the ocean seas have had a special lure 
each April and May. Even now, there is 
news of theatres overseas in these pages 
— news from Tashkent and Tadjikistan, 
from Stockholm and Buenos Aires. But 
actual travel is limited to those who have 
business to do on board such grim and 
purposeful ships as the one shown on the 
cover of this issue. Frustrated of travel 
abroad, THEATRE ARTS is taking a small 
journey within the city limits. As this 
issue goes to its readers, the magazine 
joins the May Ist migration, moving 
from its old home at 40 East 49th Street 
to 130 West 56th, where from its new 
top-floor aerie it can look down the 
length of Broadway, keeping an eye on 
the theatre and the movies, while its 
ears are regaled with music from Carne- 
gie Hall and Mayor La Guardia’s City 
Center of Music and Drama. THEATRE 
ARTS’ friends are cordially invited to in- 
spect its new quarters and to view the en- 
tertainment world from its front-row seat. 








The Gay and the Grim 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


TT: fall of France in the spring of 1940 was, to many denizens of 
this bedeviled planet, the darkest period of the century. There had 
been bloodier moments from Verdun in World War I to the murder of 
Poland in the opening phases of World War II but no event has ever 
been so shattering to the hopes and faiths and beliefs of western civili- 
zation as the collapse of France. Those were grim days indeed, yet 
from them Franz Werfel has distilled gaiety and wisdom; he has 
created in Facobowsky and the Colonel what its director, Elia Kazan, 
has rightly called a modern legend. The play, which the Theatre Guild 
(in association with Jack H. Skirball) produced as its third offering of 
the season, is attributed in this its final form to Franz Werfel, author 
of the original, and S. N. Behrman, author of the ‘American play 
based on same’. Surely the characters of Jacobowsky and the Colonel 
are pure Werfel and the intended mood and manner, at once realistic, 
fantastic and symbolic, are his. Just what twists and turns, what 
deviations from first intention, what additions and subtractions have 
been made in the process of adaptation it is, of course, impossible to 
judge without recourse to the manuscript. At any rate, the play still 
retains its exotic flavor; it is a delightful escape from Broadway for- 
mula, a refreshment to the eye and ear, a stimulant to the imagination. 

Werfel’s comedy is, in essence, the saga of the dispossessed. Against 
the background of a people in flight, the newly-exiled and those to 
whom exile is a habit meet on common ground. They quarrel, bicker, 
part and come together as the flood of exile carries them along the road 
from Paris to the coast. In the end, they find a basis of mutual under- 
standing and respect. It is in that final alliance of Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel that the world may hope for better things to come. 

But this reconciliation does not take place till the two have traveled 
a long, quarrelsome and dangerous road. They start on tiieir unwilling 
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pilgrimage in the laundry of a small left-bank hotel in Paris, a base- 
ment room which serves as an air-raid shelter during the fateful days 
of June, 1940. Here Jacobowsky, expert in the techniques of flight, 
cheers the frightened French with his candies, his wisdom and his wit. 
A Pole by blood and birth, Jacobowsky has spent his life trying to be a 
citizen of one country or another. He speaks eight languages fluently 
“but not one correctly’, as he explains with disarming candor. He is 
charming, cultivated, sensitive, timid yet bold — but, above all, 
immensely resourceful. By necessity as well as by choice a cosmopoli- 
tan, he has been driven in turn from Warsaw, Berlin, Vienna, Prague 
and now Paris. With Hitler at the door, he must once more move on. 
He succeeds in purchasing an automobile, but he cannot drive it. He 
must beguile the haughty, aristocratic Polish Colonel, who is as much 
a refugee as himself but doesn’t know it, into driving the car and thus 
saving them both. 

The Colonel, as Jacobowsky murmurs thoughtfully at one point 
in the proceedings, has ‘one of the finest minds of the fifteenth 
century’. He is all elegance and panache. He can even drive the dilapi- 
dated car with the dash and flourish of a knight charging to the rescue 
of his lady-love. In the next phase of the flight, his Marianne has been 
added to the carload which now consists of the Colonel, his Sancho- 
Panza orderly, Marianne and the invaluable and ingenious Jacobow- 
sky, who is the only one able to twist circumstances to his needs, to 
secure food and gasoline, and to rescue the party from the clutches of 
the now dominant Nazis. ‘I live by improvisation,’ Jacobowsky ex- 
plains after one of his feats of legerdemain by which he has not only 
prevented the arrest and immediate execution of the Colonel but 
persuaded the Germans to fill the fugitives’ empty gasoline tank. 

So from one hairbreadth escape to another, with time out for the 
emotional entanglements of Marianne and her two men, and for the 
gradual education of the Colonel, the refugees reach the French coast. 
On the Mole at Hendaye comes the parting of the ways. Only two can 
cross to England and carry on the war which is to free France — and 
let us hope all humanity — from the oppressor. The Colonel must go; 
he is the man of the hour, a leader, a fighter, a man of action, the 
bearer of secret orders for his Government in exile. But he is also a far 
wiser man than he was. Between Jacobowsky and Marianne and the 
dangers and misadventures of the road he has learned much. Even his 
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THE CUCKOLDS’ FAIR DESIGN BY JOAN JUNYER 


One of the four new ballets in the repertory of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, now playing at the City Center, is The Cuckolds’ Fair. Its libretto is 
by Federico Garcia-Lorca and Cipriano Rivas-Cherif, its music by Gustavo 
Pittaluga. The choreographer is Pilar Lopez, sister and dancer-companion of 
Argentinita. In Joan Junyer, it introduces to the American ballet public a 
Spanish artist known in Europe for his paintings as well as his theatre work. 
The design for The Cuckolds’ Fair, depicted here in black and white, comes 
out in the warm, gay colors of Spanish village and field and the brilliant sky, 
upon which the cuckold’s vision is boldly projected. 
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OVER TWENTY-ONE 


One of the season’s comedy hits, Over Twenty-One has been concocted by 
Ruth Gordon around the misadventures of an officer-candidate, in training 
for his commission. At the moment, Miss Gordon, who also plays the lead, 
is sitting quietly on the sofa, an unusual event in a farce which, thanks to 
George S. Kaufman’s inventive direction, bristles with riotous doings. 
One of them is the eruption, depicted here, of the heroine’s Hollywood 
producer (Philip Loeb), accompanied by the inevitable Hollywood secre- 
tary (Kay Aldridge). Raymond Sovey designed a set with plenty of doors 
and windows, a stove, an ice-box and other tricked-up comedy props for a 
production sponsored by Max Gordon. 
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ARMS AKIMBO, the ghost of Charlie McKenzie, former laird of Cairn 
McGorum, glowers down upon a human contretemps in 4 Highland Fling, 
Margaret Curtis’ puckish Scotch fantasy. Ralph Forbes is the ghost. Against 
one of John Root’s trees leans the playwright who does double duty as Silly 
Shallot, the ‘daftie’ of the play. A George Abbott production. 














THE DAY WILL COME DESIGN BY FREDERICK FOX 


Planned for summer production by Harry Green, Leo Birinski’s play, The 
Day Will Come, tells the story of the resistance of a Ukraine village to the 
Nazi invasion, now so completely rolled back. For the play’s setting Fred- 
erick Fox has designed a typical Russian sah, a peasant hut firmly con- 
structed of straw and dung, with a timbered and thatched roof. During the 
season, Broadway has seen Frederick Fox’s designs for Decision, The Two 
Mrs. Carrolls, Ramshackle Inn, Land of Fame, The Snark Was a Boojum and 
Only the Heart. The Washington hotel room which he drew up last season 
for The Doughgirls is still merrily occupied. 
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mediaeval mentality has been affected. He actually sees in the man for 
whom he had at first such crushing contempt an ally beyond price. 
For the sake of the cause to which they are all equally dedicated, 
Jacobowsky must go to England with him, though this means leaving 
Marianne behind. As the two men climb down into the waiting boat, 
dawn breaks hopefully over the green-gray sea. 

To produce and direct a play in the astringent yet rococo style 
in which Facobowsky and the Colonel was conceived is a difficult under- 
taking. In calling on Elia Kazan for the task, Lawrence Langner 
and Theresa Helburn chose wisely, for Kazan has already demon- 
strated his appreciation of the poetic-satiric in his direction of various 
productions, notably The Skin of Our Teeth last year. Though Kazan 
has not entirely succeeded in molding the play into a coherent unit, 
he has set the overall pattern wisely and sympathetically, and in this 
he has been aided by Stewart Chaney’s warm settings (the Paris 
Street scene and the final moment on the Mole at Hendaye being 
particularly effective). But the play cries out for an expert acting 
company with a sense of humor — a Moscow Art Theatre, a Vieux 
Colombier. As it is, the roles, sharply characterized, stand out as sepa- 
rate bits, as indications of intention rather than as accomplishment. 
On the whole, there is little Frenchness in the prevailing mood and the 
American actors’ inability to pronounce the few French words that 
cannot be translated, the Monsieurs and Madames, the place names 
and proper names, is in this instance a serious handicap. In addition, 
Annabella’s uncompromisingly French accent throws another linguis- 
tic complication into a scene which has already introduced one ‘Pole’ 
speaking English with a manufactured Polish accent, another ‘Pole’ 
speaking English with a Viennese accent and a third speaking just 
plain English. The clash of tongues, however, is unimportant except 
in so far as it points up a lack of smoothness and cohesion in the 
production as a whole, an unevenness which undoubtedly has many 
good reasons, perhaps chief among them the constant revision of the 
text which is reputed to have taken place while the play was going 
through its pre-Broadway paces. The establishment and maintenance 
of a specific theatrical ‘climate’ is obviously a difficult thing to 
achieve, and play after play on Broadway proves that the system of 
tossing actors together for one production only can rarely, if ever, 
achieve the desired results. 

The system has its compensations, however, when it can make use 
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of so remarkable an actor as Oscar Karlweis. New Yorkers will re- 
member how Mr. Karlweis stole the show when he walked on the stage 
as the refugee playwright in Edward Chodorov’s and H. S. Kraft’s 
ill-fated Cue for Passion four years ago. And again how his belated 
appearance in the second act of Rosalinda added a needed fillip to its 
amiable fooleries. These two brief appearances, if they did nothing 
more, showed the range of Mr. Karlweis’ talent which his European 
audiences knew well. He has pathos, passion and humor at his finger- 
tips, he has the supreme actor’s gift of identification and he has a keen 
sense of style. His Jacobowsky can, therefore, be both a lovable, 
absurd and rather touching human being and a symbol. Karlweis 
captures early in the play and maintains to the end that delicate 
balance between reality and the super-real which is the essence of 
fantasy. His humor is feather-light and delicately ironic. It lies not 
only in the deft reading of his lines but also in his figure, his gestures, 
his whole way of being. He can express by the variations of his bow, 
that continental salutation from the hips forward, many shades of 
meaning — courtesy, mock humility, ‘correctness’, admiration, even 
affection. He uses his hands with extraordinary fluidity, accentuating 
and supplementing his barbed words. Small, dark, his thin hair 
brushed sidewise across the top of his head, he does not at first glance 
seem an imposing figure, yet he can convey instantly and without 
effort both Jacobowsky’s modesty and mildness and his profound 
courage. Karlweis makes clear the light that shines within this 
perennial refugee, this little man, hunted by the armed gangsters, who 
yet succeeds in carrying with him wherever he goes the essence of 
civilization — kindliness, understanding, vision. 

Louis Calhern as the Colonel is an excellent foil for the Viennese 
actor’s subtler art. The role demands bravura and Mr. Calhern has it 
at command. Once he gets into his stride as the single-minded Knight- 
at-Arms who brings to war and love-making the grand manner of his 
lordly forbears, Mr. Calhern is highly entertaining. His stature and 
carriage lend themselves excellently to the role. He throws himself 
into it with appropriate seriousness and self-assurance, striking at- 
titudes — both actual and mental — blustering and bullying the 
unfortunate Jacobowsky but, little by little, being forced to recognize 
new values. The second act of the play, in which the two men finally 
have recourse to a duel as a senseless solution to their antagonisms 
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over everything, including Marianne, is delightful foolery in the finest 
theatre tradition. J. Edward Bromberg as the Colonel’s orderly, the 
easy-going materialist, fat, self-indulgent and indifferent to larger 
issues, adds a delightful note to the proceedings. His characterization 
is outstanding, as might be expected from his record, and his presence 
a constant and constructive element of the whole. Annabella, taking 
here her first step from the screen to a Broadway stage, contributes 
most to the pleasures of the eye; her acting is still uneven, though 
occasionally in the latter part of the play she touches chords of tender- 
ness and emotion. Donald Cameron as the Senator, Herbert Yost as 
The Tragic Gentleman and Harold Vermilyea as the Gestapo official 
have each their moments, but the show belongs to Jacobowsky. 


Svoboda, the Czechoslovakian railroad porter, as played by Sam 
Jaffe, had all the makings of another lovable wartime figure — at the 
opposite pole from the complex and cultivated Polish refugee but with 
many endearing and amusing traits. His difficulty was that at no point 
between John Pen’s conception of him as the hero of his novel, You 
Can’t Do That to Svoboda, and his appearance under Milton Baron’s 
management in H. S. Kraft’s dramatization, Thank You, Svoboda, did 
he really take on theatre dimensions. Life was there but no movement 
— life in the terms of excellent performances not only by Jaffe but by 
the entire cast, yet the play itself did not move forward. The spell of 
its original, literary form held it earth-bound. Dialogue and direction 
were both static, and since in this case the playwright was also the 
director, this might point to the advantages to be gained by having a 
separate, directorial mind intervene between script and stage. At any 
rate, whatever the cause, Thank You, Svoboda had the makings of 
good theatre fare but did not add up to a play. Its brief existence left 
the memory of a number of amiable vignettes: Sam Jaffe sitting on the 
window-seat, blowing a plaintive tune on a shepherd’s reed for the de- 
light of his sweetheart Mary, so touchingly portrayed by Adrienne 
Gessner; the latter’s preparations for marriage in the shack which 
seemed like a palace to both Svoboda and Mary; Svoboda’s arrival 
home from the concentration camp, naively delighted with the finery 
his friends there had given him and quite unconscious of the fact that 
these gifts proceeded from the certainty of death on the part of the 
donors. Samuel Leve’s setting and the rounded performances of 
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Arnold Korff, Whitford Kane, Donald Keyes, John McGovern and 
others as the peaceful inhabitants of a small Czechoslovakian village 
created a warm, convincing atmosphere for what should have been an 
engaging, humorous and touching play. Like Listen, Professor!, 
achievement seemed just around the corner, but also, as in that play, 
the script lacked force and movement. 


Both Facobowsky and the Colonel and Thank You, Svoboda dealt 
gaily with grim happenings. Grimness unrelieved best described the 
mood induced by two little comedy offerings that came and went with 
appropriate rapidity during the pre-Lenten doldrums. Mrs. Kimball 
Presents, by Alonzo Price, was another attempt to be funny about 
goings-on backstage when a rich dilettante barges into play produc- 
tion; Right Next to Broadway, produced and written by Paul K. Paley, 
belied its title, being as far from anything worthwhile on that symbolic 
highway as could well be imagined. Bright Boy by John Boruff, former 
actor, now Lt., U.S.N.R., was in another category. Produced by 
Arthur J. Beckhard and David Merrick, and directed by Mr. Beck- 
hard, its first two acts had moments of humor as well as passages of 
sound observation. The play, set in a boys’ preparatory school, was 
exclusively concerned with the conflicts, ambitions, feuds and fun of 
the young community. Only two adults, schoolmasters both, make 
their brief appearances, the point of the play being to show in micro- 
cosm the workings of those impulses toward good and evil which in a 
larger world have led to the present conflict. The ‘Bright Boy’, played 
by Donald Buka, a graduate of Carnegie Tech and a young actor of 
considerable force who has toured with the Lunts and Ethel Barry- 
more, was the sinister element in the picture. His drive for power brings 
him in conflict with his ‘good’ roommate, who wins out in open com- 
petition and seems on the verge of saving his antagonist’s soul, when 
the play collapses in confusion in a last act that makes little sense. 


Up on Fifty-fifth Street, right next to Broadway in the best sense 
of the term, New York’s own City Center, under Harry Friedgut’s 
genial management, is planning to round out its first season with a 
reprise and extension of its operatic experiment. The operas already 
given, Tosca, Martha and Carmen, all three conducted by Laszlo 
Halasz, were cordially received and will be repeated. To these La 
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Bohéme, Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci are to be added 
for a spring season which will run from May 1. In the meanwhile, 
Cheryl Crawford’s hardy perennial, Porgy and Bess, had a highly 
successful return engagement, with William Franklin in the lead and 
Buck and Bubbles of the original Theatre Guild production back in 
the cast, the latter replacing Avon Long, now in Hollywood. Sto- 
kowski’s promised orchestra took shape as scheduled and played its 
initial concerts to wildly cheering audiences. Olin Downes in The 
Times spoke of Stokowski’s ‘superlative, electrifying conducting’ and 
of the huge audience which ‘applauded with a spontaneity and gusto 
refreshingly free of self-consciousness, affectation or snobbishness’. 
During April, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo took over, giving in 
addition to its regular repertory four new works: two by Mme. 
Nijinska, Etude and Ancient Russia, The Cuckolds’ Fair, choreo- 
graphed by Pilar Lopez, and The Red Poppy, a version of the famous 
Soviet ballet done by Igor Schwezoff. With the three plays already 
given, Susan and God with Gertrude Lawrence, The Patriots with 
Walter Hampden, and Our Town with Martha Scott and Marc 
Connelly, Mayor LaGuardia’s project of bringing the best in music 
and drama within the budget range of New York’s masses has made a 
proud and promising beginning. 








Concert, by Douglass N. Howell 
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Featuring The Voice of the Turtle —I. 


Margaret Sullavan 
JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


jose Margaret Sullavan’s name was announced for my play, The 
Voice of the Turtle, I was delighted by the enthusiasm that it 
evoked in almost everyone I talked to, professional or otherwise, even 
though, on investigation, it was hard to know just what this enthu- 
siasm was based on. Margaret Sullavan’s career, when you come to 
look at it in the pages of Who’s Who in the Theatre, is so slender as to be 
quite astonishing. A handful of flops in the early thirties; a three-year 
gap, followed by Stage Door, her only real hit-show until now; and 
then another absence, this time of seven years, up to her present per- 
formance. Two plays only in the past ten years; the record was so 
meagre as to drive me to the conclusion that her popularity must be 
due to her screen, rather than her stage, career. 

It was at this point that I began to examine myself and the basis 
of my own enthusiasm. When her name occurred to me half-way 
through the first act of my play, I paused with hands suspended over 
my typewriter in delight. I could not, from that moment onwards, 
think of anyone else for the part, and I did not stop to ask myself why 
I should have been so certain of her. Now, I began to wonder. I had 
seen her act twice only: in a play called Chrysalis, in which I remember 
her only very indistinctly, and in Stage Door, her performance in 
which, though I thought it good, I cannot in all honesty claim to recall 
in any detail. Her face, her bangs of hair, her stance and certain tricks 
of voice are all that remain with me; only the final curtain evokes a 
picture of an actual moment. Nor, in my case, had her screen career 
anything to do with it, for I realised suddenly that I have never seen a 
single picture in which she has appeared. A trailer of Mortal Storm is 
the whole extent of my acquaintance with her movie personality. Yet 
the response to her name which I found in all my friends was mine 


also. How to account for it? 
In my own case, I think the answer lies in the fact that I had met 
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MARGARET SULLAVAN 


Miss Sullavan personally. I did not know her well, but we had met 
once or twice at parties in Hollywood, and I had found her utterly un- 
like a movie star and utterly unlike an actress. To begin with, she has 
what Auriol Lee once described as the rarest and most attractive 
things in a woman: ‘hair-colored hair and skin-colored skin’. She has a 
simplicity, an almost embarrassing directness and a friendliness that 
have nothing of the theatre’s gush about them. She seems, in fact, as 
my mother would have put it, ‘just like a real girl’, which is, I think, 
the quality that has pervaded all her work and endeared her to the 
public, though it may have damaged her career in pictures, stopping 
her from reaching the topmost ranks of box-office stardom, where a 
certain artificiality of glamour and a larger-than-life stature of per- 
sonality are the first requirements. Movie stars, like gods and god- 
desses, must be of another dimension, and what flows through their 
veins is not quite mortal blood. This was sometime true of the theatre, 
but the screen has made it less so. Thirty years ago, Margaret Sullavan 
might have found it harder to be a stage star than today. 

For she has always been a star; that is another odd thing about her 
career. She has never played a small part on Broadway and very few 
outside it. Her smallest Broadway role was that of the daughter in 
Dinner at Eight, right in the middle of her career — a part which she 
took over late in the run, having refused it when it was first offered. 

To go back to the beginning, Margaret Sullavan was born in 
Norfolk, Virginia, of parents who did not approve of the theatre. She 
studied interpretive dancing, and at the age of seventeen, while living 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, went to see the Boston company of a 
New York musical success. The leading lady in that company was so 
bad that the young dancer in the audience said to herself, ‘I could be 
better than that,’ and straightway switched careers to the theatre, 
going down and enrolling next morning as a student member of the 
E. E. Clive Stock Company, known as the Copley Players, and paying 
money for her experience, which consisted in sitting around, watching, 
listening and very occasionally walking on as a super. From there she 
went to the group that still seems a little fabulous when its roster is 
told over. The University Players, acting each summer at Falmouth on 
Cape Cod, listed among their members the inexperienced names of 
James Stewart, Myron McCormick, Henry Fonda, Bretaigne Win- 
dust, Joshua Logan, Kent Smith, Mildred Natwick and Barbara 
O’Neill. It was there that Margaret Sullavan played her first parts, 
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and began with big ones, such as the heroine in 4 Kiss for Cinderella, 
although the young Fonda told her she was not as good in it as a girl 
of thirteen with whom he had recently played it in Omaha. The 
young girl’s name was Dorothy McGuire. 

From Cape Cod, Margaret Sullavan went to New York to find a 
job. The offers that she encountered reduced themselves to two: to do 
ingenue leads for the Jitney Players, or to be an offstage voice for the 
Theatre Guild. The difficulty of making such a choice was solved for 
her by her parents, who dragged her back home, although soon after 
they allowed her to accept the job of understudying Elizabeth Love in 
the southern company of Strictly Dishonorable, figuring perhaps that 
understudies seldom play and that it was not quite the same thing as 
acting. In this case, however, it turned out to be precisely the same 
thing, for Miss Love went down with appendicitis before the tour had 
been out three weeks, and the first city in which Margaret Sullavan 
found herself called upon to play the disrobing southern heroine was 
her own hometown of Norfolk, Virginia. Relations with the family 
were awkward after that. 

When the tour ended, there was another summer engagement 
where a talent scout for the Shuberts saw her, reporting her as ‘a 
promising, red-headed actress, in need of voice training’. Where the 
phrase ‘red-headed’ came from no one has ever known, for Miss 
Sullavan’s hair was then, as it is now, a natural mid-blonde color; but 
the part about needing voice training was based on the fact that she 
was suffering from acute laryngitis at the time, a complaint which she 
continued to cultivate, finding her husky voice to be her most salable 
asset, earning her the description of a ‘baby Barrymore’. For quite 
a time she deliberately tried to catch colds, for fear the huskiness 
should leave her. As audiences know, it never has. Throat doctors, 
called in when she has colds nowadays, are appalled at the treatment 
she has given her vocal chords and threaten her with permanent 
voicelessness unless she undertakes the training that the talent scout 
recommended back in 1931. She even talks of doing so, provided she 
can find someone who will teach her to produce the same sounds with- 
out strain, and not give her a new voice instead. For the most part, the 
one that she has serves her very well; when she is tired or has a cold, 
its middle register deserts her, leaving nothing between its low tones 
and a squeak, an effect that is sometimes criticized as being ‘one of 
her tricks’. But the husky voice is there to stay. 
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MARGARET SULLAVAN as Sally in The Voice of the Turtle. 
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ELLIOTT NUGENT as the professor and Robert Scott as the student, in 
The Male Animal, decide that there is hair on the male chest. Now co- 
starring with Margaret Sullavan in The Voice of the Turtle, Elliott Nugent 
also co-stars a few pages farther on in this issue of THEATRE ARTS. 
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MARGARET SULLAVAN 


The Shuberts listened to their scout, and offered her the lead in a 
piece called 4 Modern Virgin, together with a two-year contract. The 
play was of the kind hopefully described as daring, and the husky 
leading lady had to speak such lines as ‘I wish you’d tell me how one 
avoids having a baby.’ It ran for fifty-three performances, and Miss 
Sullavan’s notices were spectacular. This was followed by two plays, 
also short-lived, entitled Jf Love Were All and Happy Landing, in 
both of which she played the lead, and then it was that the offer came 
to play the girl in Dinner at Eight, which she declined because she had 
also been offered the gangster-girl in Chrysalis and thought it would 
be more interesting to step out into a character role than to play 
another of her sex-adventuring Park Avenue young women. When 
Chrysalis came to rehearsal, however, the inevitable happened; parts 
were switched; June Walker played the moll, and Margaret Sullavan 
the society girl whose excursion into low life was the story of the 
play. Again there was only a short run, followed by an even shorter 
one in Bad Manners, which apparently had the same plot and part as 
all the others; and then, back to replace Marguerite Churchill in the 
rejected role in Dinner at Eight. 

It was then that Hollywood raised its head, also with the offer of a 
star part, the heroine of Only Yesterday. Never believing that she 
would really play it, Miss Sullavan accepted the offer because of a 
twenty-five-hundred-dollar guarantee, and set off for the Coast in the 
firm conviction that she would not be used but would be allowed to 
sit around and collect her guarantee. The picture was almost her most 
successful one. She returned to New York when it was done and 
looked for work again, without finding anything she cared about. She 
would not play any more of the old parts and nothing else was offered 
her, so it was Hollywood again to play in Little Man, What Now?, and 
staying three years, though she stole back to do seasons of summer 
stock just for the love of it, returning to Broadway for Stage Door, her 
last play until now. 

For the past seven years she has been a legend, the legend of some- 
one who would never come back. Almost everyone in the theatre 
whom I told that Margaret Sullavan was going to do my play laughed 
and said, ‘Don’t you believe it. She may ta/k about doing it, but 
she’ll never sign the contract.’ When I reported that the contract was 
signed, they still were sceptical. ‘If everything else fails,’ they said, 
“she'll have a baby. She’ll never do the play.’ 
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The reasons for these theories about her are, I think, first, the 
memory of the occasion when she terminated the run of Stage Door 
by having a baby (and paid a very large sum of money for doing so), 
and secondly, the number of times when, because she still loves the 
theatre, she has allowed herself to toy with offers to return, only to 
reject them in the end because they were not what she really wanted. 
What she really wanted was the right play, rightly done, and the fact 
that that one should have turned out to be mine is something that I 
find extremely flattering. The theatre had disappointed her; she had a 
standard of perfection for it and for what she wanted to do in it; she 
had not liked most of the parts she had been given; and too often the 
plays that she did were thrown on, rather than produced or directed, 
in a slipshod, ‘Oh, it'll get by’ manner. In California, she had made a 
life for herself with intermittent pictures, a husband, a home and three 
children, a life so attractive that when I saw her in it, I wondered 
whether there was anything good enough to persuade her to leave it. 
But she knew the hour when it struck, and from the moment when we 
had agreed on Elliott Nugent as her leading man and found him 
available, there was no more hesitation. A date was set for rehearsals, 
and on the morning of that date, refusing offers of escort, she was 
sitting on the bare stage of the Martin Beck Theatre, twenty minutes 
before the hour called for rehearsal. 

I had been warned, too, that I should find her ‘difficult’, and that 
my experience as her director would not be an easy one. I can only say 
that I never hope for an easier or a pleasanter. Her major fault, 
actually, it seems to me, is an excessive self-mistrust. Direction, with 
Margaret Sullavan, is largely a matter of encouragement and of 
enhancing her self-confidence in what she is doing, although I found it 
fatal ever to praise her for a specific reading or a particular piece of 
business. Once told that she had played a certain passage really well, 
she would become self-conscious about it and incapable of recapturing 
it for perhaps a full week. But she is morbidly eager for criticism, 
digging it out of you in a desire for perfection. Whenever visitors 
went to her dressing-room during our out-of-town weeks with the play 
and started complimenting her on her performance, her invariable 
interruption was ‘Yes, but what didn’t you like? What did you think 
was bad?’ And when I, a few days before our New York opening, 
went backstage after a performance with only three notes to give her, 
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her comment, which was only half jesting, was: ‘You don’t care any 
more. You’ve lost interest.’ 

This desire for perfection is, actually, I think, the root of her whole 
attitude towards the theatre, for herself and others. I have been with 
her to plays, and watched respect wither in her as actors or directors 
displayed cheap wares; I sat beside her at Othello and The Two Mrs. 
Carrolls, and saw her as a young student in her eagerness to learn and 
admire. She has a passion for the theatre that is the equal of my own 
enlarged one, feeding my vanity and encouraging me in my favorite 
vice by listening to my theatrical memories, asking questions, and 
wanting descriptions of players she has never seen. Her point of view, 
it seems to me, is exactly that with which she joined the University 
Players fourteen years ago; the enthusiasm of the really intelligent 
amateur, polished now with the years of her experience. 

Of the range and scope of her talents, I cannot yet speak with 
certainty. Her physical attributes, especially her tiny frame, must 
limit her to some extent. Her work, at the moment, is inclined to be 
miniature in its best effects; she dislikes having to project — a result 
of the movies, possibly — and her performance, seen from the fifth 
row, is infinitely more glowing than from the back of the theatre. She 
moves exquisitely, handling her whole body with plasticity and 
freedom. She never speaks on the stage without thinking, and she has 
the great gift of being able to listen, and reposefully. She works in- 
defatigably, and during our rehearsals would never leave the theatre 
for the lunch-break, preferring to remain, checking lines and business 
with the stage-manager, and then curling up to sleep on a hard bench 
for the remainder of the hour. She has played no classic parts and 
would, I think, be doubtful of her ability to do so, though she would 
like nothing better than to try. If New York had been London, with 
its Sunday Societies, its Gate and Westminster Theatres, and Arts 
Theatre Club, she would by now have ventured some of them, as well 
as a number of interesting and new, but uncommercial, plays, and 
her own art, as well as our theatrical experience, would have benefited. 
She has been, perhaps more than anyone, the victim of the star 
system and of the bondage to expense and over-organization from 
which the New York theatre suffers; but if anyone can find a way of 
putting on The Master Builder for special performances, I think I can 
guarantee him a magnificent and more than eager Hilda Wangel. 
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Featuring the The Voice of the Turtle — II. 


Elliott N ugent 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


LLIOTT NUGENT wears the affable air of a man with time on his 

hands. His flat Ohio speech, only slightly modified by years on 

the stage, his lanky frame and slow, easy gestures, and a notoriously 

amiable disposition all contribute their share to the effect. But the 

facts emphatically deny it. Actually, Nugent is almost perpetually at 
odds with time, because there is so little of it, and so much to do. 

Before Mrs. January and Mr. Ex reached the Broadway boards a 
while back, a single day’s schedule in Elliott Nugent’s life went some- 
thing like this: Rehearsals in the morning and early afternoon of the 
Zoé Akins comedy, with Billie Burke and Frank Craven in the leads 
and Nugent at the director’s post. At 4:30 PM a meeting of the new 
owners of the Hudson Theatre, including, besides Nugent, Howard 
Lindsay, Russel Crouse and Howard Cullman. Dinner with his wife, 
former actress Norma Lee, and his father, actor, playwright and man 
of the theatre, J. C. Nugent. Then on to the Morosco to don makeup 
and sergeant’s uniform for the evening performance of John van 
Druten’s The Voice of the Turtle, in which the younger Nugent is co- 
starring with Margaret Sullavan. 

To inject an interview into such a schedule becomes a major opera- 
tion, and one feels fortunate to share the few minutes before curtain 
time with the paint-pots backstage at the Morosco. There, in the 
fabled dressing rooms that Alfred de Liagre, Jr., has provided for his 
stars, matching in miniature the elegance and efficiency of Stewart 
Chaney’s single stage set, are scattered reminders of a few of Elliott 
Nugent’s other recent activities along entertainment lines. On the 
table are printed versions of Without Love, in which he played last 
year with Katharine Hepburn, and Tomorrow the World, one of the 
few dramas of serious values to win a stay on the current Broadway 
boards, expertly directed by Nugent and, incidentally, marking the 
professional theatre debut of Nancy, one of his three firmly theatre- 
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minded daughters. On the bureau is a photograph of Danny Kaye 
whom Nugent guided through his motion picture debut, Up in Arms. 

Before curtain call there is only time to ask the actor a few brief 
questions about the present and the future. As to the past, it is fortu- 
nately all in the record, since success and the press have followed 
Elliott Nugent from the first moment he set foot on a stage in 1904, at 
the age of four precisely. 

His father records that first triumph in his own charming auto- 
biography, J¢’s a Great Life, quoting Richard Barry’s review the next 
day in the Los Angeles Times: 


A four-year-old boy got five encores as a salute to his first formal appearance 
on the stage at the Los Angeles Orpheum yesterday afternoon. As three 
encores are considered proof of success for an act, and five are an ovation, it 
may be said, after deducting the necessary amount of enthusiasm for the 
youth of the performer, that he is now launched on a prosperous career. 
The boy is Elliott Nugent, son of J. C. Nugent and Grace Fertig, the head- 
liners on the bill. His frank, unabashed, easy manner, added to his preco- 
cious talent — not marred as stage children, and indeed all smart children, 
usually are by conscious mannerism — won the five encores for him. 

His act at the time consisted of imitations of successful comedians he 


had seen as he accompanied his mother and father on their tours of the 
country’s top vaudeville circuits. Soon Elliott had become a favorite 
in his own right, and a successful career came to a pause when his 
mother finally returned with him and his younger sister Ruth to Dover, 
Ohio, there to provide them with a childhood home and an education 
while their father continued to earn the family fortunes alone. 

There were no events to give the years that followed special signifi- 
cance; a fairly typical American boy grew up in a fairly typical Amer- 
ican town, learning as he grew the everyday things that wouldreappear 
later in his acting, directing, playwriting, filmmaking to make him a 
favorite interpreter of the Great American Public to itself. At Ohio 
State University, where he completed his academic education, a class- 
mate reports, ‘he was president of the Junior Class, president of the 
Strollers (the dramatic society), vice-president of Sphinx, secretary 
of Bucket and Dipper and chairman of the May Dance Committee.’ 
The classmate was James Thurber, who was also co-editor, with 
Nugent, of the college paper, The Lantern. 

After graduation there was the choice of going into the profes- 
sional theatre with his father, as playwright and actor, or returning to 
Dover to edit the local newspaper. Nugent decided to give the theatre 
a try and, since the first ‘try’ was a small part in Du/cy — which lasted 
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more than a year in New York and on tour — he stayed on. That’s all 
there was to it. No long, unequal struggle, no battering his head 
against closed stage doors, no formal education in the theatre, except- 
ing the kind that came from being born to a theatre family with re- 
spect and affection for their craft, living showbusiness from the days 
just before he could talk, and serving summer vacations as jack-of-all- 
parts in various midwestern stock companies. 

Dulcy was a ‘first’ for several of those connected with it: the 
first Broadway hit for its authors, George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly; the first starring part for Lynn Fontanne; the first Broad- 
way role for Howard Lindsay, who also had staged the show; and for 
Elliott Nugent not only his first acting role on the mainstem but his 
first introduction to the ingenue, Norma Lee, who was soon to be- 
come Mrs. Nugent. 

In the years that followed, the Nugent family, in whole or in part, 
was a constant part of the Broadway scene. 1922 saw the opening of 
Kempy, the first hit to list J. C. and Elliott as collaborators, and boast- 
ing the two authors as well as Ruth Nugent in the cast. Father and son 
wrote 4 Clean Town the same year, The Dumb Bell the next, while 
Elliott and his wife appeared in The Wild Westcotts. 1924 saw Elliott 
playing in another joint Nugent playwriting venture, The Rising Son, 
with Ruth and her soon-to-be husband, Alan Bunce, in the cast. 

With The Poor Nut, co-authored with his father in 1925, Elliott 
Nugent settled in for a run of nearly three years as John Miller, the 
Poor Nut himself, and his wife came along to play one of the two fe- 
male leads. The Poor Nut was a college play, set, not surprisingly, in 
Elliott’s old alma mater, Ohio State University. John Miller was the 
timid soul, the worm who turned, which was then and thereafter an 
Elliott Nugent specialty. In the printed version of the play was this 
‘Note’ for future John Millers: ‘The part of John Miller must not be 
overplayed for comedy. Go after the heart interest of this character 
and the comedy will play itself. If this part is “hoked” it spoils the 
play.’ An excellent formula, which Elliott Nugent has put frequently 
to the test with his own playing of this part and others. 

While J. C. and Elliott were writing The Poor Nut, the son re- 
newed his friendship with James Thurber who had followed him east 
to try his own hand at writing. But it was almost fifteen years more 
before the two younger men found themselves collaborating on an- 
other play with a college locale, The Male Animal. This, too, was set 
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in Ohio State, and its hero was another worm who turned, once more 
to be played by Elliott Nugent. The distance between the two plays, 
however, is marked by the fact that in The Poor Nut, the worm turned 
to win a relay race and escape a girl; in The Male Animal he turned to 
strike a blow for academic freedom. The farce-vaudeville technique, 
which was the lifeblood of the earlier production, was still being put to 
good use when Herman Shumlin staged The Male Animal in 1939, 
only mildly sleeked down to conform to new tastes in stagecraft. 
In between the two college comedies, there had been a long record 
of theatre activity and a solid beginning on a film career. Until 1929, 
the name of Elliott Nugent was almost continuously to be found in the 
cast of one or another Broadway comedy. With his father he con- 
tinued to turn out almost a play a year, scripts that laid no claim to 
theatrical immortality, though they frequently brought success to 
their authors. James Thurber, writing in The New York Times, said 
that Elliott Nugent’s playwriting success was explained by his dreams: 
Occasionally he says something in his sleep. I once came upon him, that 
little smile on his lips, his eyes closed, saying pleasantly to himself, ‘well, 
well, well.’ I wondered what it could be that was so pleasant. Me, I am 
chased by things in my sleep, I can’t get my feet out of the sand, doors are 
locked against me, and the train has pulled out of the station. But Elliott 
sees the kind of things that make people smile and say, ‘well, well, well,’ 
as if they were greatly pleased. He got a great many of them into the play. 
In 1929 Nugent made his way to Hollywood under contract to 
MGM, first as an actor but soon as director and author as well, on one 
of the earliest three-way contracts. He found himself back on the 
campus for his first movie role in So This Is College, co-featured with 
another neophyte, Robert Montgomery. Next he recreated Kempy in 
the film version of his play (renamed Wise Girls by MGM). There 
followed a series of parts in not very memorable pictures; then Nugent 
reports, ‘since the movie public was showing a marked indifference to 
my acting’, he turned up at Warner Brothers as co-director of ‘one 
melodrama and one tearjerker’, The Mouthpiece and Life Begins 
respectively. For ten years more or less he stayed on in Hollywood, 
working on various lots as director, with a few writing stints in be- 
tween, but after his first two ventures at Warners he found himself 
back in the comedy league where he was soon responsible for many 
giddy screen hours. Among the pleasantest memories are Three-Cor- 
nered Moon and She Loves Me Not at Paramount, as well as the first 
four Bob Hope vehicles (Give Me a Sailor, Never Say Die, The Cat and 
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the Canary, Nothing But the Truth). For the Warners in 1941 he di- 
rected the transfer of The Male Animal to the screen, with Henry 
Fonda filling the film shoes of Professor ‘Tommy’ Turner. 

Nugent’s latest feat of movie direction is currently visible in the 
first-run theatres, where Danny Kaye is going madly through his 
paces in Samuel Goldwyn’s Up in Arms. That Kaye’s volatile talents 
and energetic antics reach the screen with no noticeable abatement in 
effect is a director’s as well as an actor’s triumph. With The Voice of 
the Turtle settled for an apparently duration-run on Broadway, and 
with Nugent firmly ensconced in the part of the genial sergeant who 
came for a moment and stayed a week-end, there will be no more 
movies for Nugent soon. He is quite content, however, with a future 


divided equally between Hollywood and Broadway. 


Not only have the various members of the Nugent family clung 
tenaciously together through the years — even during times when a 
continent stood between them — but they have shown a pleasant 
capacity for retaining old friendships and theatre associations. The 
longevity of the Nugent-Thurber relationship is only rivalled by the 
frequency with which Elliott Nugent and Howard Lindsay have 
found themselves sharing in theatre ventures. After Dulcy, they 
joined forces again when Lindsay helped doctor Kempy for Broadway 
production. For both The Poor Nut and The Hoosiers Abroad Howard 
Lindsay directed while Nugent acted. And there is even the record of 
a one-act play, called Apartment to Let, claiming Lindsay and Nugent 
as joint authors. Together again in the Hudson Theatre venture, they 
look forward to keeping it busy with plays written or produced by its 
versatile owners. For Nugent is also a member of a producing or- 
ganization with another old friend, Robert Montgomery, though 
their partnership boasts only one production so far, 4// in Favor, 
which opened and closed in short order in 1942. 

There is no telling what other projects the future may be holding 
in store for Elliott Nugent. He is evidently prepared for anything. 
According to Lucius Beebe he sees himself growing progressively more 
occupied with the years: ‘By the time I’m eighty, I expect I shall be 
acting, writing plays, producing, directing, lighting and designing 
stage sets all at the same time. I’m just beginning to get versatile.’ 
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Old Drury 
at War 


ENSA Headquarters 
and I] orkshop 





Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 


shows, more entertainment, have been devised, cast and rehearsed within the walls of 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, since the war began than during the entire preceding history of 
that venerable institution, the hub of London’s theatre world from the days of King Ch: arles 
and ‘Sweet Nell of Old Drury’. For almost five years, Old Drury has been a gigantic theatre 
workshop, the headquarters of the Entertainments National Service Association (ENSA) 
from which an army of players, dancers, singers, musicians stream out over homeland and 
overseas circuits that reach, like those of our own USO-C amp Shows, Inc., to the far corners 
of the globe. The overseas circuit alone would take a single company two years to cover. An 
equally large entertainment grid in Great Britain covers the Forces, the munition plants, the 
Women’s Land Army and even the prisoner-of-war camps. 

Badly blitzed during the winter of 1g40, the old, gray and war-scarred Theatre Royal is 
the heart and nerve-centre of ENSA. From g Am to 7 pM, a stream of artists, workers and 
servicemen continuously pours through its stage door. Onstage, perhaps a troupe of dancers 
in shorts and sweaters is practising a routine. In the front of the house, an orchestra runs 
through the program scheduled for ‘Camp \347’ that evening. A trio of blonde swing- 
sisters harmonizes to an old piano in the same greenroom where Edmund Kean used to run 
through his lines. Below-stairs, a straight play is put through its paces. In the entrance, a 
group, surrounded by suitcases, stage baskets and equipment, waits for a truck and runs 
through final instructions with the director. 

The vast paint-rooms of the rambling old house, the carpenters’ and electrical shops 
backstage have switched from the produc tion of lavish scenery to the output of thousands 
of small ‘ austerity’ sets (see picture overleaf) which can be set up virtually anywhere. In | 
his office (picture two pages ahead) Denis Wreford, ENSA’s designer, works on miniature 
sets which will fit the often limited stages available and can easily be packed away for long 


wis the record is finally compiled, no one will be surprised if it turns out that more 


* Adapted from a story by Margaret Leighton and material from the British Information Services. 
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Assembling ENsA’s first portable stages on Old Drury’s stage, September 1939 


tours overseas. Down the old stone staircase from the wardrobe department overlooking 
I.ondon’s rooftops flows costume after costume, whose point-of-call may be some lonely out- 
post in Madagascar or Ceylon. 

Every where hurrying people, always the clack of typewriters, the ringing of telephone 
bells. Star and chorus dressingrooms, their curtains and theatrical photographs gone, have 
been invaded by office workers. Between mirrors on delicately tinted walls hang charts and 
maps. Instead of wigs, satins and paste jewelry, stationery stocks the c upboards. The smells 
of carbon and rubber stamps have c hased out the frivolous scent of powder and greasepaint. 
Bars have been demolished, the ante-rooms cleared; plywood and parchment offices occupy 
the old salons and the spacious corridors. On the cream doors neat, black nameplates appear: 
‘Concerts Section’, ‘Concert Party Section’, ‘Play Section’, ‘Passports and Permits’, 
‘Overseas Department’, ‘Cinema Section’, ‘Welfare Section’, and so on. In the pit-bar, 
voluntary workers have set up a canteen serv ing coffee and hot meals. A broadcasting studio 
occupies the back of the pit. The ladies’ pow der room of the stalls is a first-aid post w vhere all 
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Denis Wreford, ENsa’s scenic designer, at work in his Old Drury office 


entertainers are medically examined and those detailed overseas are inoculated. And behind 
the white door with its red cross, splints and surgical equipment are marshaled in case the 
Nazi air force succeeds in paying a return visit. 

If Old Drury is the heart, it is also the symbol of a truly national theatre effort. ENSA has 
been at the job longer than its counterpart in the U nited States, and it serves a people com- 
pletely mobilized for the war task. Since May, 1941, it has been under the supervision of the 
Service Departments, the Ministry of Labour (which supplies the funds for civilian enter- 
tainment) and the Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes (NAAFI), to which its director, 
Basil Dean, is responsible. When the war is over, Old Drury will have to be rebuilt before a 
peacetime audience can once more throng the great auditorium, but it will have built the 
pattern for a new theatre. It wears its war scars proudly, the bomb craters roped off, the 
roof shored up. The Merrie Monarch can rest easy in his grave, knowing that in the time 
of Britain’s greatest peril, song, laughter and beauty radiated as ever from the London 
playhouse — this time to the ends of the earth. 
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Lillian Helle-Broe and Gustav Wally in the latter’s production of Oscar 
Straus’ musical romance, Three Waltzes, which has been delighting Stock- 
holm audiences at the Oscar Theatre throughout the season. Gustav Wally, 
who often acts and dances in his own shows, produced Showboat last year. 








‘From Eleven to ‘Iwo’ 


Signor Vi erdi’s Falstaff in English 
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T was his own private joke, and M. Angelo Canarutto of the Metro- 
| politan Opera musical staff was enjoying it hugely, explaining 
with emphatic but silent lips and by raising two fingers, then three. 
Falstaff, the radiant comic opera which Guiseppe Verdi wrote at the 
age of eighty, was in rehearsal for its first Metropolitan production 
in English. The scene was the ‘roof stage’, a large, bare room reached 
by elevator and a ramp slung high among the flies across the immense 
cavern of the Met’s performance stage. In the centre at one end of the 
room, his back to a mirror that ran most of the wall’s width, sat the 
conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham, cigar in mouth, head tilted back, 
following benignly but with sharp and twinkling eyes the antics of 
Lawrence Tibbett and Margaret Harshaw, the Falstaff and Dame 
Quickly of the cast. The director, Herbert Graf, occupied another 
chair alongside, when he wasn’t up and at the singers to suggest some 
new business in an almost inaudible voice but with spreading gestures, 
swaying body and genial smile. Here also sat the prompter, fiercely 
barking cues a measure in advance, beating time for performers and 
pianist until the conductor saw need to take over. For, often as not, 
Sir Thomas was on his feet, strengthening the tempo, building up the 
song in a humming growl of his own, or moving into the scene to share 
with director and singing actors the stage wisdom salted away in con- 
ducting some two hundred preceding performances of the work. 

Here and there on the outskirts sat the rest of the principals, 
soldier-husbands happily on furlough, singers’ friends busily tran- 
scribing fresh words onto the vocal score — and the gesticulating sing- 
ing coach. M. Canarutto was amused. It was that point in Act II, 
scene 1 where Dame Quickly tells Falstaff the time of his rendezvous. 
The merry gossip was incontinently singing, ‘from eleven to two’. 
Such a joke! For Boito’s libretto reads, ‘dalle due alle tre’. Now the 
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English version by W. Beatty Kingston, which the production had 
taken as its point of departure, faithfully follows Boito at this point — 
‘from two until three’. Shakespeare himself, in Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, sets the assignation ‘between ten and eleven’. Why, then, this 
curious emendation? For a very good reason. Tell over the hours; try 
them out on the score. There is no other combination in the English 
language capable of adhering to the witty musical phrase which 
Verdi composed to Boito’s words. ‘For her husband is jealous — ’, 
Dame Quickly continues, and the old rascal breaks in, ‘from eleven 
to two’. 

A neat bit of putting English into opera! With rehearsais four days 
under way, the emendation was firmly in the book along with others so 
extensive as to give the effect of a new version. A portion of them 
came from Lawrence Tibbett, who had reworked Falstaff’s lines — 
he had done the role in Italian at the Metropolitan in 1938. ‘I wax 
portly’ became ‘I grow too fat’, straightforward, singable Anglo- 
Saxon as was ‘lousy world’ which brought forth a couple of ‘tut tuts’ 
from the gentlemen of the press who covered the premiére. Other 
changes popped here and there as all entered into the spirit of the 
thing. But the bulk of the revision sprouted from the mind of the 
conductor, bedded down as it was in the rich soil of Elizabethan 
speech. In rehearsal, some bump in the vocal line would be felt — 
‘And such the fate of wooers Whose love finds no return!’ — syllables 
that collided against the musical phrase or twisted the tongue to no 
purpose. A quick command — everyone stopped. Head cocked, eyes 
gazing afar, Sir Thomas pondered, then a new line miraculously 
rolled forth — ‘And this is but the story Of unrequited love!’ Often it 
was only a minute variation: ‘fair radiance’ for ‘bright visage’; “be 
sure’ for ‘oh, yes’. But the touch was magical on music and sense. 

Yet nobody seemed particularly astonished at the magic or 
perturbed by the delay. Perhaps someone on the sidelines muttered, 
‘Another change! and the opera goes on a week from tomorrow night!’ 
But this was the only hint of anxiety, and it was a pale shadow of that 
cloud of crisis which hangs over a Broadway show, its opening date 
but a week away. The rehearsal merely backtracked a few measures, 
to carry on as before with the same serious but relaxed concentration. 
To no one — from conductor and director to ballet and chorus prac- 
tising elsewhere in the huge building — did there seem to be anything 
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incredible at all in staging a fresh production of an opera with a largely 
new cast in the short space of twelve days. 

Besides Lawrence Tibbett, only three of the cast had sung the 
opera on the Metropolitan stage before. John Brownlee, the Australian 
baritone, had played Ford opposite Tibbett’s Falstaff in the 1938-39 
production, which Herbert Graf directed. Charles Kullman had done 
his first Fenton for the Met, Norman Cordon his first Pistol. Tibbett, 
of course, could hark back to the evening in 1925 when, not as Fal- 
staff but as Ford, he had won his first spectacular public success on 
the Metropolitan stage. Yet to the rest of the cast, the opera was not 
an unfamiliar challenge. For it was part and parcel of a living reper- 
tory art. A singer could approach Fa/staff with the confidence stage 
folk would possess in attempting one of the less frequently performed 
plays of Shakespeare, did repertory exist in theatre today as it does in 
opera. The principals had been under contract, in some cases for 
months, and they were up in their parts. Rehearsals began with a 
musical mastery of the role taken for granted. Even the orchestra, 
despite the absence of the opera from the Metropolitan schedule for 
five years, had it in hand. ‘I rehearsed with them only a short time’, 
Beecham said, ‘when I saw that they knew it.’ All could be sure that 
the opera would go on and that they, barring some ‘act of God’, 
would go on with it. They could be confident that with reasonable 
effort and intelligence an acceptable production would result. 

The production, of course, had to be put together, given shape, 
filled out with detail. That is what the twelve days were about. But 
the tactics were not those of a Broadway rehearsal. There was no 
gathering around a table to begin with, to read over the libretto, 
scripts in hand, and get its feel. Given more rehearsal time, fewer 
operas to do and no outside commitments on the part of the cast, this 
is how Herbert Graf, the director, would like to have started. He had 
staged many important productions across the water, had also di- 
rected Nicolai’s The Merry Wives of Windsor for the Opera School in 
the Berkshires a few summers back, which began at the beginning with 
a fresh look and a core idea that grew carefully into a full-blown thing. 
But this is not the way professional opera is done in America. Opera 
- staging here is still, like politics, only ‘the art of the possible’. 

A libretto sung so that the audience might understand it — this, 
for instance, was possible. Australian or American, the native tongue 
of every member in the cast was English. That helped. But it uncov- 
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ered a difficulty as well, one which the conductor thoroughly under- 
stood. With rare exceptions, English and especially American singers 
do not have to sing their own language on the opera stage. So the 
latter in particular come to centre their attention, Sir Thomas ex- 
plained, on producing beautiful tone — to which words are then 
added. Most American singers, in fact, are trained that way. But 
the approach is wrong end to. True opera style takes words and builds 
tone into them. The felicity of language cleanly and operatically sung, 
this is what the conductor sought. The word ‘why?’, for example. 
‘Thou’rt crying!’, Mistress Ford exclaims to the weeping Anne; ‘Tell 
me why?’ Sir Thomas interrupted, ‘Sing half an ‘‘i’’, sideways.’ Then 
to clinch the point: “Don’t think of notes. Don’t think of tone. Think 
only of words. The words cannot be too distinct.’ 

From words to sense, with acting that made the sense clear and 
the story lively — this, too, was possible. As Herbert Graf saw it, do- 
ing Falstaff in English meant a special advantage. Most of opera’s 
conventional pantomime could be dispensed with — the exaggerated 
gestures and movement, the horseplay, which put across to the eye 
what the ear is prevented from taking in. For once the acting might be 
economical and discreet. 

An opera director has three basic, utilitarian functions: to help the 
players invent gesture, action and stage business; to organize a suave 
pattern that satisfies the eye and keeps the story going; to simplify and 
file down so that everything comes across without blurring. The pro- 
portions in which these three unite naturally varies from scene to 
scene and player to player. With singing actors as inventive as Cordon 
and George Rasely and in roles with such comic possibilities as Pistol 
and Bardolph, there was fun in the game of devising points. But 
Herbert Graf’s chief task here was to space and economize so that the 
points echoed from specific situations, not reverberated en masse. Both 
Tibbett and Brownlee had carefully thought-out conceptions of their 
roles, and they were in command of acting idioms — quite different in 
style — which needed little amplification. With them the director’s 
job was to plot out the mechanics of the playing so that each role 
might be clean-cut yet smoothly joined to the whole. 

As for the women in the cast, they were developing their roles prac- 
tically de novo. Anne was type-cast so far as Frances Greer, the Met’s 
‘glamour girl’ of 1942-43, was concerned; a few details to punctuate 
the charm of a role whose only requisite is charm and the part was 
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set. In Mistress Page, Lucielle Browning found a minor role which 
practically played itself; Shakespeare needed another wife to justify 
the title of his play, Verdi needed her to make a women’s quartette. 
But Mistress Ford and Dame Quickly were ample challenges to the 
two rising young artists in the parts. Eleanor Steber, a brilliant Sophie 
in Rosenkavalier and a moving countess in Figaro, faced in Alice the 
leading soprano role of the piece and a prime mover in the ‘wives’ share 
of the plot. Margaret Harshaw was creating her first comedy charac- 
ter at the Met. With them the director worked to clarify the roles, 
enrich the detail, and establish vigor and confidence. 

Throughout there was the nice task of orchestrating a production 
which, while it called on the chorus in only two scenes and the ballet 
but once, demanded of the principals as intricate an ensemble as can 
be found in opera. In all this, Herbert Graf had the shrewd and witty 
assistance of the conductor who, it soon developed, was as keen on the 
dramatic as the musical end of the opera. Actually this came as no 
surprise. During Sir Thomas Beecham’s connection with Covent 
Garden and indeed throughout his entire career, he had been as much 
a producer-director as a conductor of opera. One cannot put opera on 
its feet, as he had done in England, without coming to know every 
phase of the opera game, from voices, instruments and scores to 
costumes, lighting and audience reaction. So Sir Thomas was not one 
to overlook Boito’s stage direction to Ford — madly searching in his 
own house for the hidden Falstaff — to pull out a drawer from the 
table. “Lift it up’, the conductor said, ‘so that everyone can see it. 
Then sing, “He’s not there.”” The drawer must be a /i##/e one. [Boito 
hadn’t prescribed that.] You’ll get a laugh on that.’ And Brownlee 
did. 

To Beecham, a laugh was just as important as the beautifully 
modulated music he would draw from the orchestra. It was also just as 
essential that the actor make the most of a role. ‘When you come in,’ 
he said to Margaret Harshaw, ‘there must be more excitement. 
Falstaff has fallen into the trap. Show a little more elation. You are 
singing the tale too nicely. Take pleasure in it. You’ve done a good 
job.’ By the time the next rehearsal rolled around, singer and director 
had made of Dame Quickly’s story a fat comic moment. The con- 
ductor was likewise clear about the precise quality and mood the 
entire opera should possess. ‘There is too much noise,’ Sir Thomas 
said to the chorus. ‘You are not soft enough, not tender, not sweet 
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enough. It is very brutal, to say the truth. You are not doing Hamlet or 
Macbeth. This is Merry Wives of Windsor.’ It would be interesting to 
know just how many times the Metropolitan chorus has received a 
dressing-down with allusions not to operas but to plays. 

By this time, Fa/staff was downstairs on the big stage, in the 
throes of three days of full and final rehearsals. Now for the first time 
the cast was trying the patterns, worked out three flights above, on 
the dimensions of Joseph Urban’s sets, designed in 1924 but still 
eminently stageworthy on the whole. There was much to be smoothed 
out — that knot, for example, into which the ballet tied an important 
moment in the last scene. On Broadway, the routine would have been 
remade or thrown out and the score rewritten. The show would have 
remained a week longer in Boston. But this was Verdi, this was the 
Met. So Verdi’s music took over, and its mouthpiece, the conductor, 
thundered like Jove. ‘This music is ot for the ballet. And what are 
those other people doing on stage? I don’t care what the score says. 
I’ve seen this opera for fifty years. I give you exactly three minutes to 
fix it.’ And in exactly three minutes the thing was fixed — the knot 
cut, the stage freed, the problem by-passed. 

The singers to whom the opera was a new stage experience had by 
now been through the shock — there is no other word for it — of sing- 
ing the music they thought they knew so thoroughly to the pitch and 
roll of the orchestral score. They had found their sea legs — and there 
is nothing in theatre like riding with confidence the crests and troughs 
of an opera score. No other stage form is so completely written when 
it comes from the hand of a master. In no other type of theatre is the 
dramatic tempo and line so clearly and strictly laid down. The music 
says what is to be done, and it provides the exact space in which to do 
it. To hear the score of Fa/staff unfold; to see the cast learn to lean 
upon it, obeying its dramatic dictates; to watch the bits and pieces 
evolved in the studio rehearsals fit into the score’s texture was to 
discover why opera can be done in so short a space of time, done 
honestly and to good effect. 

Falstaff opened on a Friday evening as scheduled. Conductor and 
orchestra delivered a finished, brilliant performance. On stage, the 
high spots were excellent, the low did not fall too short of their aim. 
By reasonable standards, say those of the best Broadway musicals, 
Falstaff was perhaps three-quarters made. It was a solid achieve- 
ment — if only Fa/staff is not put in storage for another five years. 
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Mediterranean N ights 
JOHN PUDNEY 


I’ ALL the theatres of war there is entertainment for the troops; 
stars and small-timers have joined in the battle by bringing back 
that civilized nonsense which active service has long since ironed out, 
and that art which is at once a solace and an encouragement to men 
primed to kill. In a troop-ship wallowing in winter Mid-Atlantic, in 
the star-studded African night, in the desert where sand and wind 
flap against the tented auditorium, I have seen men look, laugh, 
applaud and lose themselves with the professionals who wear the 
motley to fight the war. Here and there, however, there is also a 
chance to take entertainment as it comes and to bring away memories 
which belong to the Mediterranean rather than to the purlieus ot 
Forty-fourth Street and Shaftesbury Avenue. 

In Malta, for instance, sixteen cinemas advertise programmes in 
the Times of Malta, the daily newspaper which kept going seven days 
a week during the concentrated blitz of the long siege. When I was 
there early in 1942, I suspect that every film made the tour of each 
theatre and then, if nothing new had succeeded in getting through to 
the island, made it again. The list of theatres included the Manoel, 
one of the architectural treasures of Malta which is barely mentioned 
in the guidebooks. It was built by the Grand Master Manoel de Vil- 
hena in 1731, at a time when the Knights were turning their monastic 
thoughts to the ardours of culture rather than to sea battles with the 
Infidel. It is said to be the oldest public theatre still in use in Europe, 
and by good fortune it is undamaged. Here upon the great stage the 
Knights in person performed gay and fanciful trifles and divertise- 
ments before audiences of the loveliest women Europe could provide. 
The house consists of a semicircle of dainty boxes, gilded, painted and 
curtained beneath a fine ornamental roof. The wonderful acoustics 
result from the sounding properties of wells sunk beneath stage and 
orchestra pit. The stalls have been altered for cinema purposes, other- 
wise the lovely old house is untouched, and gunners, airmen and sailors 
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MALTA G. C. 


During the long days and longer nights when Malta kept a determined foot 
in the door of Fe stung Europa despite blockade and some three thousand air 
raids, the children continued to trudge to school past ruins and rubble, and 
the theatres and film houses stayed open, as John Pudney relates in the 
accompanying article. The scene above is from Malta G. C., a film tribute 
to the heroic Maltese made from footage sup plied by the British Ministry of 
Information. G. C. are initials of honor; for the first time in history, an 
entire island and its people were awarded the George Cross 
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Set in Toulon with its Mediterranean types and 

atmosphere, Simon Gantillon’s Mava was first 

given an English production by The Gate 

Theatre in London in 1g27, under the direction 

of Peter Godfrey. Now The Gate Theatre, rein- 

stituted in Hollywood by the same director, } 
with Anita Bolster and Renée Godfrey as as- 

sociates and some of the original members of | 
the organization, has presented Mava as its 

first play. Peter Godfrey again staged the pro- 

duction. A. Everett Austin, Jr., designed the 

set. The adaptation and translation was Leslie 

Mabbett’s. Two of the cast appear on this 

page: to the left, Jay Black as ‘A Longshore- 

man’; above, Barry Macollum as ‘A Sidi. 

Anita Bolster played ‘Ma’, and Moyna Mac- 

Gill the leading role of Bella, first created in 

this country by Aline MacMahon in the New 

York production of 1928. 
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MEDITERRANEAN NIGHTS 


crowd the boxes which once held the splendid concubines. Upon the 
screen the American super-variety show exhibits a grinning, ageless 
youth, tap-dancing and mouthing with a girl who seems to have no 
top to her head. They do it in surroundings of papier-maché splendour. 
It is a magic contrast when the lights go up again. 

The controlling interest in the Manoel is held by Captain Godfrey 
Caruana, who also owns a well-frequented bar and smoking divan in 
Kingsway (they won’t call it Strada Reale now). The Captain says, 
‘You know, the Government wouldn’t let me alter the old place. It 
needs proper adaptation. All these old boxes are in the way .. . ’ 


Thousands of us who were in Cairo will remember the Bardia, a 
monument to sheer unexpectedness, personally presided over by a 
talented genius named Madame Bardia. Bardia looks like the cinema, 
with a Victorian plush promenade wedded to the chromium. But there 
are chairs and tables as well as seats, and flanking either side are well- 
furnished bars. There is a big stage with changing scenery on a re- 
volving base. There are two bands, one in well-cut, European clothes, 
the other specializing in native numbers and wearing the tarboosh. 
The show is a mixture of modern Egyptian and fin de siécle French, 
mounted upon pastel pinks and greens or with chintzy herbaceous 
borders. But the sound of it, authentic, brassy, strident, full-throated, 
raises the hair of one’s head. My friend Tommy had the recipe for 
Bardia: ‘Shut your eyes and take it — except when you are at the bar.’ 


The intrinsic soundness of the heart of the United Nations could 
never have been better demonstrated than by the affair at the Casino 
Music Hall in Algiers, where our unit took the third row of the stalls 
for a Sunday night performance last spring. The show is very French 
—a diseuse, a family of acrobats, performing dogs — accompanied 
throughout by an orchestra with a marked Gallic tum-te-tum rhythm. 
We are about half-way through the programme when a raid develops 
over the harbour and today’s convoy. The curtain is lowered for alerts, 
the orchestra leaves and the house lights are switched on. Paradoxical- 
ly the audience remaining in their seats now disregard the strict défense 
de fumer. Everybody lights up, including the gendarme at the exit, 
and one has a chance of seeing who is here. La famille is represented; 
there is indeed a slight predominance of civilian French. The rest 
represent all the services of all the United Nations. In one of the stage 
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boxes there is a slightly hilarious gathering of young naval officers. 
The one who is pushed out and lands beside the drums in the orchestra 
begins the entertainment. 

He starts by trying all the drummer’s instruments, and somebody 
shouts, ‘Is there a pianist in the house?’ A Geordie soldier (all Tyne- 
siders are ‘Geordie’) from the row behind us volunteers amid enthusi- 
asm. He takes with him his Geordie pal, a young merchant-seaman in a 
violet suit with a green-and-white-spotted choker. They have been 
celebrating their chance meeting in the docks. The soldier keeps his 
hat on and plays the piano terribly. The boy in the choker, who seems 
to be about seventeen, takes the stage and starts community singing. 
A Royal Navy lieutenant climbs up beside him, and there are at least 
three community songs going in no time. For a moment I wonder if the 
French are going to take this boisterous intrusion as an affront. For a 
moment I believe they wonder whether they should. But no: though 
they do not know the songs, their applause drowns the sound of gun- 
fire outside. 

The soldier makes a sad hash of the piano, and his friend tactfully 
guides him to the accordion which he straps on with gusto, always re- 
taining his hat. An RAF squadron-leader takes over the piano, and 
there is a sudden roar from the French for ‘Mademoiselle from Ar- 
mentiéres’. So that anthem of the last war is played and sung with 
wonderful fervour by the whole house. It brings with it a magic 
warmth, a camaraderie worth dozens of fine speeches. By chance or by 
a splendid instinct for the appropriate, a French sailor joins those on 
the stage. He is followed by a Foreign Legionnaire, a civilian, three 
American soldiers and a coloured soldier of the French infantry. Each 
sings one song. The sailors do a jig together. There is pandemonium 
between acts, the audience wild with applause, laughter, choruses and 
catcalls. There is a rendering of ‘Alouette’, there is ‘Tipperary’. There 
is the comic moment when two members of the orchestra pop round 
the corner and snatch their instruments away from enthusiastic 
volunteers who are now overrunning the pit, trying everything. Upon 
the stage they are conscious of being representative. They never falter. 
They do not make the mistake of trying to sing National Anthems. 
The irrepressible Geordie seaman acts as compére for them all. 

When the ‘All Clear’ goes, they disperse and the regular perform- 
ance goes on again, but it is an anticlimax. No show could be anything 
but flat after that. | 
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Wild Riders of Irish Drama 
R. M. FOX 


ow as never before, Eire must depend on herself for plays and 
N players. Gone are the days when the latest sparkling West End 
comedy came across from London bringing new conceits and turns of 
speech. New tendencies stand out more clearly in this era of dramatic 
self-determination. 

Anthony Wharton’s The O’Cuddy, played at the Abbey in Dublin 
during the past year, is an example of a new approach that would have 
horrified the older generation which bowed down before W. B. Yeats 
and his heroic drama. In The O’Cuddy, a mean, insignificant Dublin 
lawyer, short-sighted, spindle-shanked, is persuaded by rogues that he 
is the descendant of Irish chiefs. He goes to live in a draughty, in- 
sanitary sham castle on a western island, under the impression that it 
is his ancient ancestral home. Actually it was built by a worthless 
eccentric and was known as O’Cuddy’s Folly. 

This miserable lawyer takes a bodyguard with him, a few Dublin 
loafers who are dressed in ridiculous livery, complete with robes, spears 
and shields. They spend discontented days longing for the public 
house in the Dublin tenement block. The islanders, regarded by The 
O’Cuddy as his subjects, fiercely resent him and his attendants as in- 
truders with no right to be there. The play is conceived in a spirit of 
mockery of the ancient aristocratic glories. 

To appreciate the flavour of the parody, one must realize that for 
many years the Abbey was rooted in the idea that the legendary 
Irish heroes — along with peasant drama — provided the only legit- 
imate material for the Irish stage. When the Irish dramatic move- 
ment began — at the turn of the century — this question of bringing 
the ancient gods and heroes onto the stage raised a whirl of con- 
troversy. ‘I hope to get our heroic age into verse,’ wrote Yeats in his 
journal, Samhain. ‘It is possible that we may have to deal with pass- 
ing issues until we have created the imaginative tradition of Ireland 
and filled the popular imagination again with saints and heroes.’ 
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Standish O’Grady, who had distinguished himself as a writer of 
historical and legendary romance (he has been called the Father of 
the Celtic Twilight School), was horrified at the idea of bringing the 
ancient heroes onto the stage. The fighting, feasting and lusting, told 
with such zest in the cycles (comparable to King Arthur’s Knights of 
the Round Table in Britain), could in his view only injure the Irish 
peasant and debase his standards of conduct. What would become of 
his code of strict monogamy if these free-loving heroes were held up 
to his admiration? O’Grady asked indignantly. ‘The Red Branch 
ought not to be staged,’ he declared in his 4//-Ireland Review. ‘Leave 
the heroic cycles alone and don’t bring them down to the crowd.’ His 
attitude was one of proud, aristocratic exclusiveness. 

G. W. Russell (A. E.), who later wrote his own heroic play Deirdre, 
at once jumped into the fray with a passionate plea for democracy. 
The ancient heroes, he cried, do not belong to any small, exclusive 
section but to the whole people. They are part of the national heritage. 
The nobility and courage personified in the pagan legends of the past 
would, he asserted, find new expression suited to the needs of our time. 

His eloquence matched his zeal. ‘The wild riders have gone forth 
and their labours in the human mind are only just beginning. They 
will do their deeds over again and now they will act through many 
men and speak through many voices. The spirit of Cuchulain will 
stand at many a lonely place in the heart and he will win, as of old, 
against multitudes.’ 

Such a rhetorical defense of the ancient heroes helps to reveal the 
contemporary importance of the theme. It throws a vivid light on the 
road which Irish drama was to travel. Everything seemed ready for 
the Ibsen dramatic movement to reach over from London to Dublin. 
But this did not happen. Yeats rejected the road constructed by 
Ibsen, the road of social drama, and set out to beat a field-path 
through the Irish brambles that would lead to remote villages and to 
the still-more-remote past where heroic glory still lingered. 

If we wish to discover the essential contribution which the Irish 
theatre has made to the world, we can find this in Yeats’ decision to go 
to the ancient legends and to the life of the fields for the new Irish 
drama. Because of this initial bias, Eire remains weak in social drama 
and has hardly anything to put alongside the incisive work which 
American dramatists have done and are doing. 

A jeering play such as The O’Cuddy may have been necessary to 
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clear the ground. Wharton blew a note on his bugle, and the old 
castles and heroes crumbled into dust. They were never very sub- 
stantial, for Yeats never succeeded in founding a school of Irish 
historical drama, though the peasant play thrived and he gave the 
Irish stage its anti-modern slant. 

After Yeats came Synge, the second great influence in Irish drama. 
He was far closer to the externals of ordinary life. Synge left the 
shadowy splendour of the ‘Celtic Twilight’ in which the ancient 
heroes cast their gigantic shadows but brought his own splendour of 
the sun shining in the glen and on the mountain cabins. He writes of 
blind men, tinkers, beggars. Yet, under the skin, they were not so 
different from the heroes of legend. This was bound to be so, as they 
are drawn from the same fountain which has its source in Irish life. 

During the past year, besides giving the heroic play its knock- 
out blow, the Abbey theatre is feeling out towards a new type of rural 
play. The Old Road, by Michael J. Molloy, which won first prize in the 
Abbey dramatic competition, brought a note of social criticism into 
the country-side. The rural attitude to women, the farmers’ reluc- 
tance to pay adequate wages, and how these things drive the people 
along the old road of emigration are some of the matters that come up 
for discussion, though it is done in a broadly farcical way. Thy Dear 
Father, by Gerard Healy, was more serious and searching, and was even 
more popular. A study of religious bigotry, it showed how the op- 
pressive character of a father in the stagnant atmosphere of a small 
country town can poison the life of his son even after his own death. 
Thy Dear Father is a type of analytical play rarely seen in Eire. 

At the end of last year, the Abbey broke away from insularity and 
gave us a play by the Polish dramatist, Marion Hemar. Poor Man’s 
Miracle has a strange history. Accepted by the National Theatre in 
Warsaw just before the Nazis moved in, it was never produced there. 
The author left hurriedly with a copy in his suitcase. He lost the suit- 
case and the play. The theatre was burned down and everything 
seemed lost, when a copy was found in an actor’s possession. It was 
smuggled out, translated, offered to the Abbey and accepted. The 
theme is of a poor man living in a tenement basement in Warsaw, who 
is distracted by the paralysis of his young wife. Intensely religious, 
he prays to St. Teresa in the chapel and comes home with a string of 
gleaming pearls which, he says, the Saint took from her neck and gave 
to him to pay for the skilled attention his wife needs. The wife mi- 
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raculously recovers. Legal argument ensues as to whether he stole the 
pearls or whether a miracle has happened. This play fits easily into the 
framework of the Abbey, making no fresh contribution unless it be to 
analyze the psychology of miracles. 

Sean O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me had its premiére production in 
Dublin during the year. It was played by Shelah Richards’ enter- 
prising company. O’Casey returns to the Dublin tenements and to 
the days of fierce industrial turmoil for his inspiration. The poetic talk 
of his tenement characters is the only link with earlier heroic drama. 
This bitter and vivid vignette of a strike leader who is killed during a 
riot enables O’Casey to chronicle many of the characters of the city 
streets. He finds laughter a powerful solvent and gusts of mirth beat 
against the prejudices which he assails. More rarely, he wrings our 
hearts with pity. This O’Casey play, with its emphasis on modern 
conflicts, has certainly helped to hammer the old heroes to pieces. 

Usually the Edwards-MacLiammoir company brings new Ameri- 
can and Continental plays to Ireland, but the war situation and the 
difficulties of neutrality have restricted these activities. They gave us 
an adaptation of the Capeks’ J/usect Play —a green version, set in 
Stephen’s Green. The edge of its sharp satire was turned a little by 
Irish burlesque. Lord Longford continues to make the Gate theatre 
the home of classical drama. Christine Longford, however, has con- 
tributed Patrick Sarsfield, an Irish historical play with a stirring 
theme. She also dramatized a Le Fanu ghost story, The Avenger. But 
these plays do not represent any new tendency. 

All the Irish theatres are more crowded than ever in spite of trans- 
port difficulties. Audiences are quite ready to tramp home, in the 
absence of cars and buses. In the country, there has been a marked 
revival of dramatic groups. The ancient heroes of legend with all their 
glory have been pushed from the stage. They have departed in a burst 
of derision. But the wild riders of Irish drama cannot easily be dis- 
missed. Doubtless they will ride again with new tidings for the world. 
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Dutch Theatre Before and After 


HEATRE-GOING Is a hazardous pastime today in occupied Holland. 

A gala ‘first night’ takes place anywhere but in a theatre; usu- 

ally in a private home or ‘deserted’ hall accommodating no more than 

thirty people, who come dressed for the occasion in work clothes and 

business suits instead of the standard evening attire. The audience 

and performers are members of the underground, and the plays are, as 

a rule, those banned from the ‘official’ stage for racial and political 

reasons by the occupying authorities and their local collaborators. 

To be caught attending or performing in one of these underground 
productions means a prison sentence, or worse. 

And yet, according to a Netherlander who recently escaped from 
Holland, the illegal theatre is growing both as to number of perform- 
ances and overall audience attendance. The ‘official’ Nazified stage, 
on the other hand, has been afflicted with a steady artistic and finan- 
cial deficit. 

The reasons for the failure of the Dutch Nazi theatre become ap- 
parent upon comparing it with the Netherlands theatre before the in- 
vasion. In the years prior to the German attack, the theatrical season 
in Amsterdam, Holland’s cultural capital, saw the best that Europe 
and America had to offer. Translations of Eugene O’Neill, Elmer 
Rice, Kaufman and Hart were produced in the Stads-Schouwburg, 
the city’s leading house. It was in Holland that Lugné-Poé had his 
world premiére of Crommelynck’s Le Cocu Magnifique. The artists 
Pitoéff, Lenormand and his wife, the Dutch-born Marie Kalff, were 
all regular guest actors, as were the late Moissi and Albert Basser- 
man, who has since fled to the United States. Thanks to the Dutch 
actor-manager, Albert von Dalsum, and the author-director, August 
Defresne, young Netherlands playwrights and exponents of modernity 
received a hearing in Holland, as did many of the less orthodox foreign 
productions. 

But all of this belongs to the past. It ceased to exist when the 
Germans took over Holland and organized a Netherlands Culture 
Chamber which had, as one of its subsidiaries, a special Dramatists’ 
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Bureau. The Dutch Nazi director of this bureau immediately de- 
clared that the Netherlands theatre repertory consisted chiefly of 
plays ‘either written or produced by Jews or homosexuals’. To improve 
‘this dreadful situation’, he announced a contest for a play which 
would best typify the Dutch ‘folkish’ spirit. The winner was to have 
been selected in October, 1941; but to date no winner’s name has been 
announced. 

Unsuccessful in this quest for ‘representative’ dramatic talent, the 
Germans decided that the next best thing would be to produce their 
own home-grown plays, written in conformity with National Socialist 
principles. In addition to these selections, the 1943-44 season is also 
featuring stage pieces by dyed-in-the-wool Italian fascist authors. 
Forzano, ghost writer of Benito Mussolini’s ill-starred The Hundred 
Days, was among those represented in the Amsterdam theatre this 
year. 
As an appeal to Dutch nationalism, which the Nazis hoped would 
also bolster sagging box-office receipts, the Germans offered a gen- 
erous sprinkling of Netherlands dramatic ‘classics’ extolling the 
glories of Holland’s past. But these plays, like those of the Germans 
and the Italians, were produced and performed by Nazis, both foreign 
and domestic. 

In spite of decrees ordering Dutch actors and actresses to join 
the Nazi-organized “Theatre Guild’, only twenty responded; the rest 
went underground. Consequently, the performances given by the 
local Quislings and their German colleagues have found little support 
among Dutch playgoers. By the end of 1942, the Nazi stage had 
booked such a large deficit that the occupation authorities retaliated 
by levying a general tax for the support of the theatre. Thus the 
people of Holland paid $2,160,000 during 1943 for the productions of 
plays they did not and would not see. 

Now comes the news that the Culture Chamber is pressing Dutch 
actors, writers, musicians and artists to stop their resistance both 
passive and active, ‘or else’. The work expected from these various 
types of intellectual workers is well described. Actors, for instance, 
must give at least one performance a day on the Nazi-dominated 
stage, the radio or the film industry. Those unwilling to conform will 
be sent to slave in German war plants. 
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FROM THE TRAVEL SKETCHBOOK of James Reynolds comes this 
on-the-spot drawing of ‘The Pheasant’, whose magnificent headdress, 
makeup and costume have been donned for The Birds of Yi, an old Manchu 
imperial drama performed by the Manchu theatre of Tashkent. 
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ORCADA ISLANDS 


The opening scene of the first act of Orcada Islands, by José Maria Monner 
Sans and Roman Gomez Masia, directed by Orestes Caviglia and produced 
by the Teatro Nacional de Comedia in Buenos Aires. The picture comes 
from a large collection of photographs of South American drama recently 
brought to this country by Theodore Apstein. It was the Teatro Nacional 
which produced Ricardo Rojas’ Ol/antay (see THEATRE ARTS, April 1940) in 
1939 and which staged his newest play, La Salamanca, last fall. 
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CLEMENTINA OTERO in the title role of Carlota de Mexico by Miguel N. 
Lira, which Xavier Villaurrutia directed in period sets designed by Julio 
Castellanos. It was produced by the Teatro de Mexico, a new theatre venture 
in Mexico City, with Madame Otero as leading lady and directing force. 
She is now playing a Spanish-language 4nge/ Street with notable success. 








TALMA, the great French actor, as Hamlet. Engraved in 1824 by H. Meyer 
from an original painting by Lonsdale for the Duke of Somerset. 














Travels in France 
A Vignette of Talma 


HE weather in Moscow had defeated Napoleon and already his 
"Vee had crumbled. The allied armies, Russian and German, 
were patrolling Paris with the utmost politeness. Except perhaps for 
the sighs over a vanished glory, life there was going on pretty much as 
usual, when a certain Englishman, or perhaps a Scotsman, on his way 
to the south of France for his health, stopped in Paris and was both 
amazed and delighted by what he saw around him. With the memory 
of Moscow still so strong in the Russian Army, no influence other 
than that of the Czar himself ‘could have maintained that admirable 
discipline in the Russian Army during its stay in France, which we 
have so often heard the theme of panegyric even among their most 
inveterate enemies’. French ladies were said to be rather unnecessarily 
responsive, under the influence of the gay Russian uniform, to the plea 
that old enmities be forgotten. Entertainment, both private and in the 
theatres, was stimulated and offered material for lively retelling. 

The Travels in France in which Our Traveler recounts his Parisian 
experiences is a remarkable book. John Gielgud and Maurice Evans 
will find it revealing if they do not already know it, as they well may 
not, since even the British Museum is reported not to have a copy. 
Every lover of Shakespeare, in fact, would ‘eat up’ the chapters on 
the theatre and especially the account of Hamlet as played by Talma, 
one of the world’s greatest tragic actors. 

Our Traveler has a supercilious Britisher’s patronizing air toward 
Frenchmen in general. He does not like their manners much and he 
likes their morals less. He objects to the fact that Frenchmen use the 
theatre as a kind of vicarious morality, applauding vociferously all of 
those virtues, both noble and homely, which they refuse to practise 
in their private lives. He does not miss many occasions to find fault 
on any count, all of which makes more striking and believable his 
unbounded enthusiasm for Talma’s playing. Also he is a keen observer; 
he knows what it is that he sees and hears and can state it clearly, so 
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that his account of this great tragedian in the greatest of parts revives 
for us vividly what the artist does and how he does it. 


“The ideas which we had formed of the French stage, from reading 
their tragedies, had prepared us to expect, in their principal actor, 
a figure, countenance and manner, resembling those of Kemble, fitted 
to give full effect to the declamations in which they abound, and to 
the representation of characters of heroic virtue. The appearance of 
Talma is very different from this. 

‘He is rather a short man, and is certainly not without defects in 
the shape of his limbs. But these disadvantages are wholly overlooked 
in admiration of his dignified and imposing carriage — of his majestic 
head. 

“There is one circumstance in which Talma has every perfection 
which it is possible to conceive — in the power, and richness, and 
beauty of his voice. It is one of those commanding pathetic voices 
which can never, at any distance of time, be forgotten by anyone 
who has once heard it: every variety of tone and expression of which 
the human voice is capable, is perfectly at his command... . At 
the moment he begins to speak, you feel not only your attention fixed, 
and your admiration excited, but the mind wholly subdued by its 
resistless influence, and disposed to enter at once into every emotion 
which he may wish to produce. 

‘He appears to have thought, and most justly, that the only man- 
ner in which the French tragedies can approach the heart, is by the 
character and the moral tendency of the play upon the whole, not by 
the force or pathos which can be thrown into any detached speeches, 
or by the effect with which individual parts may be given. . . . The 
delivery of any particular passage, or the expression of any occasional 
sentiment, he seems at all times to consider as of subordinate impor- 
tance to the preservation of that permanent character, whether of 
intense and overpowering suffering, or wild desperation. 

‘The tragedy of Hamlet, in which we saw Talma perform for the 
first time, is one of the greatest compositions of the French theatre. It 
can hardly be called a translation, as many material alterations were 
made in the story of the play; and though the general purport of the 
principal speeches has been sometimes preserved, the language and 
sentiments are generally extremely different. The character of Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet was wholly unsuited to the taste of a French audience. 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE 


. . - In the play of Ducis, accordingly, Hamlet thinks, talks and acts 
pretty much as any other human being would do, who should be com- 
pelled to speak only in the verse of the French tragedy, which neces- 
sarily excludes, in a great degree, any great incoherence or flightiness 
of sentiment. 

‘The feelings of a French audience [for example] do not permit the 
spirit of Hamlet’s father to appear on the stage: “L’apparition se 
passe (says Madame de Stael) en entier dans la physionomie de Talma, 
et certes elle n’en est pas ainsi moins effrayante.” 

“Whoever has seen Talma in this part, will acknowledge that the 
mind is not disposed to doubt, for an instant, the existence of that 
form which no eye but his has seen, and of that voice which no ear 
but his has heard. 

‘But the soliloquy on death is the part in which the astonishing 
excellence and genius of Talma are most strikingly displayed. What- 
ever difficulty there may often be to determine the particular manner 
in which scenes, with other characters, ought to be performed, there 
is no difference of opinion as to the manner in which soliloquies ought 
in general to be delivered. How comes it, then, that these are the very 
parts in which all feel that the powers of the actors are so much tried, 
and in which, for the most part, they principally fail? . . . It is in 
this circumstance, more than any other, in which the talents of 
Talma are most remarkably displayed. One is uniformly struck with 
the truth and propriety of every thing he does, and . . . in solilo- 
quies . . . Talma invariably succeeds. In this soliloquy in Hamlet, 
he is completely absorbed in the awful importance of the great ques- 
tion which occupies his attention, and nothing indicates the least 
consciousness of the multitude which surrounds him, or even that he 
is giving utterance to the mighty thoughts which crowd upon his mind. 

‘There is one observation regarding the acting of Talma, which 
often suggested itself, and which may, in some degree, prepare us to 
expect that English people in general could not be much struck with 
the expression of his countenance. On the English stage, it appears 
commonly to be the object of the actors, to give every sentiment the 
whole effect of which the words of the part will admit, as fully as if 
that sentiment were the only one which could occupy the mind of the 
character at the time; and any person who will attend to the manner 
in which Macbeth and Hamlet are performed, may observe, that 
many of the parts, which are applauded as the strongest proofs of the 
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abilities of the actor, consist in the expression given to sentiments, 
undoubtedly of subordinate importance in the situation. In the 
character of Hamlet, in particular, there are several passages in which 
it is the custom to express minor and passing sentiments with a keen- 
ness little suitable to the profound grief in which Hamlet ought to 
be absorbed at the commencement of the play, and which can be 
natural only when the mind is free from other more powerful emotions. 
It appears to us, that the consistency of character is much more judi- 
ciously and naturally preserved in the acting of Talma. . . . Much, 
no doubt, is lost for stage effect by this notion of acting. But on the 
other hand, the impression which this representation of character 
makes upon the mind, is on the whole much more profound. 

“The countenance of Talma, in scenes of distress, expresses not 
merely suffering, but, if possible, something more, which we have 
never seen in any other actor. He alone possesses the power of express- 
ing that impatience under suffering — that restless, constant wish for 
relief, which produces so strong an impression of the truth and reality 
of the affliction with which you are called upon to sympathise. 

‘Other actors may have succeeded in expressing as strongly the 
influence of present suffering, or the despair of intense grief. It is 
Talma alone who knows how to express, what is so much more grand, 
the effects of long suffering; to remind you of the misery he has en- 
dured by the spectacle of an exhausted frame and broken spirit; and 
by exhibiting the overwhelming consequence of those sufferings 
which the poet has not dared to describe, nor the actor ventured to 
represent, to interest the mind far more profoundly than any repre- 
sentation of present passion could possibly effect. 

‘His attitudes and action are uncommonly striking, seldom in the 
exaggeration of the French stage, and never running into that immod- 
erate expression of passion in which dignity of character is sacrificed. 
Talma appears to understand the use and management of action bet- 
ter than any actor on the French stage. 

“The Hamlet of Talma is productive of more profound emotion, 
than any representation of character on any stage ever excited. 

‘At the conclusion of this great tragedy, which has become so 
popular in France, and in which the genius of Talma is so powerfully 
exhibited, the applause was universal; and after some little time, to 
our surprise, instead of diminishing, became much louder; and pres- 
ently a cry of Talma burst out from the whole house.’ 
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SWAN LAKE BOLSHOI THEATRE 


In this country, Swan Lake means only the second act of the original, four- 
act Petipa-Tchaikowsky ballet. Soviet Russia takes the ballet whole, and 
the backdrop supplies a sizable lake. The scene above is from the Radpov 
version (after Petipa) at the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow. Ballet in Russia 
remains one of the great and popular arts. The merits of Semionova, Pepe- 
shinskaya, U lanova and Rudenko are argued as avidly as movie addicts 
here discuss Grable and Lamour, and the chore ographers, such as Lavrovsky, 
Vaganova and Goliezevsky receive their share of public acclaim. But there 
is more than names in Soviet ballet. There is produc tion in the grand tradi- 
tion, and there are twenty-two schools which train several hundred artists 
every year. All this in the middle of a war. 
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IT TOOK the war to bring Nikolai Akimov, Soviet designer and manager 
of the Leningrad Theatre of Comedy, and the films together. When his 
theatre and the Children’s Film Studio were evacuated to Stalinabad in 
Tadjikistan, Akimov offered to plan and design a fairy-tale film, The End of 
Kaschei the Deathless, to be made almost entirely of trick miniatures and 
process photography. Above left, one of Kaschei’s warriors, and (centre) 
the drawbridge of his castle; above right, the black hill where the evil 
Kaschei’s life-force is hidden, and (centre) the home of the flying carpet. Be- 
low, an oriental procession. In Akimov’s hands, the ancient tale becomes a 
parable of Russia’s present-day triumph. 
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THEATRE ON WHEELS 
By Fames Paul Stoakes 

'[ JANDERING from city to pueblo, 
W:: the interior of Colombia, is a 
theatre on wheels that combines 
features drawn from the religious 
pageant-wains of the Middle Ages 
with some of the characteristics of the 
most up-to-date theatre of the air. It 


: | consists of an automobile truck with 
}| an added second story serving for 
_ stage, high enough to be seen easily 


by the huge crowds who come nightly 
from miles around, on foot and on 
burro, to see the diverting perform- 
ances of the Nuevo Teatro Pinocchio. 

The comediettas, written by the 
proprietor, are acted by marionettes 


+ and puppets. They are perfectly 


adapted to their audiences, nine- 
tenths of whom have never seen a 
stage play. The Fudge, The Somnam- 
bulist, The Sick Child, The Mother-in- 


_ Law, The Bill-Collector, The Statue — 


these are titles of skits that have been 
repeatedly applauded during the past 
six years by barefooted Indians who 
live in unbelievable poverty high on 
the slopes of the Colombian Andes. 
Usually the skits contrive to ‘plug’ 
some simple commercial product, a 
patent medicine, a brand of dress 


_ goods or an automobile accessory. 


} But the ‘commercial’ is always an 





integral part of the performance, 
never something added. Advertising, 
undramatized and unvitalized, would 
carry little weight with people who 
can neither read nor write and whose 
highest aspiration is a steady job at 
fifty cents a day. 


Like the radio, the entertainment 
proffered by the Nuevo Teatro Pinoc- 
chio is free to its audiences; the ex- 
penses are borne by the advertisers. 
It is difficult to believe that the ven- 
ture can really be a profitable one for 
most of them. Perhaps the patent 
medicines may fare well, for doctors 
are rare in the Andes, and anyhow the 
average peasant would die rather than 
summon one — and frequently does. 
But the Colombian business man has 
a profound and ineradicable respect 
for culture. He cannot resist the 
temptation to identify his product 
with a cultural enterprise. 

The proprietor of the Nuevo Teatro 
Pinocchio, Ratl Ughetti Aguilar, and 
his attractive sefiora insist on the 
artistic and educational value of their 
enterprise. They seem to feel it a 
veritable mission to carry some knowl- 
edge of the living theatre to the 
humble folk of Colombia, and from 
time to time their programs, like 
those of well brought-up radio sta- 
tions, have no commercial associations 
whatsoever. 

The Ughettis have been profes- 
sional theatrical people for three 
generations. They are of Italian 
descent, but the present generation 
was born in Colombia. The staff of 
the Nuevo Teatro Pinocchio normally 
consists of the proprietor, his wife, her 
sister and a nephew who doubles as 
chauffeur and extra. The proprietor 
and his wife live in the theatre on 
wheels, the first floor of which has 
been converted into the semblance of 
an American trailer, complete with 
bed, built-in wardrobes, desk, filing 
cabinets and shower bath. 

The distances between stops are 
longer for the Nuevo Teatro Pinocchio 
than they were for the ox-drawn 
wagons of the twelfth century. But 
perhaps the chief advance of the 
Nuevo Teatro Pinocchio over its 
twelfth-century prototype is in its use 
of modern sound equipment. Thanks 
to that, it can cater to huge crowds in 
the village plaza or in a convenient 
campo in the outskirts. Not all of the 
entertainment is verbal. Interspersed 
among the comediettas of the puppets 
and marionettes are musical selec- 
tions, especially opera, broadcast by 
means of phonograph records. But 


never music by itself. The actor may 
be a dress-suited marionette repre- 
senting Nelson Eddy, or a beautifully 
gowned Lily Pons, or, in a change of 
mood, Carmen Miranda singing and 
dancing. The crowd roars in delighted 
appreciation. 

Instead of village lanes this modern 
theatre on wheels threads the steep 
and tortuous trails — they are scarcely 
more than that—that meander 
through the fantastic Colombian 
Andes. Mondays are reserved for 
traveling. Then for six nights the 
privileged village gets what may well 
be the only contact it has ever had in 
all its history with the living theatre. 
Many of the Indians who come down 
from mud-walled, thatched-roof huts 
high in the Andes, making all-day 
trips by scarcely discernible trails, 
have never seen a moving picture nor 
a train — though they may be well 
acquainted with airplanes. Such are 
the paradoxes in a country where 
transportation and communication is 
the No. 1 social and economic problem. 


CUBAN DRAMA — YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 
 - the theatre of so many other 
spots in the Americas that were 
early subject to Spanish influence and 
control, Cuba also had its theatre 
that showed strong Spanish charac- 
teristics. For a considerable part of 
the 19th century it had what might 
be called a period of flowering, the 
early plays showing the customary 
range through the religious and Span- 
ish classic down to the popular Span- 
ish lyric show. With the growth of the 
revolutionary spirit in the twentieth 
century, the imported theatre lost its 
vigor, and although there have been 
certain experimental groups seeking 
to establish a local form and body, no 
theatre has developed in modern Cuba 
to compare with modern Cuban po- 
etry. There has been need for an in- 
forming and appreciative record of all 
the facts in this history, especially 
those that might be useful as the back- — 
ground for a newer and more in- 
digenous theatre. And now the book 
has been written. Its title is Historia 
de la Literatura Dramética Cubana, by 
José Juan Arrom, published by the 
Yale University Press ($2.50). 
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RUSSIAN THEATRE TODAY 
Theatre in Soviet Russia, by André 
van Gyseghem. Faber & Faber, Ltd., 
London: 12/6. Drama in Wartime 
Russia, by H. W. L. Dana. Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship: 15¢. 
i news that Soviet Russia has 
released its actors, playwrights, 
singers from Army duty in order that 
they might continue to perform at 
home and at the front aroused both 
interest and bewilderment in the An- 
glo-Saxon world. Month by month, 
however, as we read the stories of the 
acting companies that follow the 
troops almost as close as the water- 
boys, playing, singing, dancing for 
the fighting men not only before and 
after battles but often while the battle 
is on, we begin to understand in part, 
at least, what the Russians mean 
when they say theatre is a weapon. 
How it came to be so powerful a 
weapon can only be known by know- 
ing what the Russian theatre was 
coming to be before the revolution, 
and how it has grown since then. 
Three books have appeared almost 
simultaneously that tell various parts 
of this story. There is Joseph Mc- 
Cloud’s New Soviet Theatre, not yet 
printed in this country, which, re- 
views say, picks up the story of the 
Soviet theatre where Norris Hough- 
ton’s Moscow Rehearsals broke off. 
There is André van Gyseghem’s The- 
atre in Soviet Russia, also with an 
English imprint, with an excellent 
account of the major Russian Thea- 
tres as he saw them actually at work 
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during four visits to the Soviet Union. 
And there is a slight but informing 
pamphlet by H. W. L. Dana, called 
Drama in Wartime Russia, which 
brings the record straight up to 1944. 

Van Gyseghem’s book has the ad- 
vantage of being written by a theatre 
worker who not only appreciates 
the results of what theatre organiza- 
tion and presentation have accom- 
plished but who understands the tech- 
niques, the crafts, the ideologies back 
of the various directors’ methods. He 
knows what Meierhold’s theatre 
meant in the whole scheme and why, 
what Eugene Vakhtangov contributed 
both to ideals and to practice, what 
theories the theatre of the trade un- 
ions and the theatre of the Army 
were based upon and how they 
worked. Van Gyseghem’s last visit to 
Russia was before the war when he 
worked for a year at the Realistic 
Theatre under that vigorous adven- 
turer into new fields of presentation, 
Nikolai Okhlopkov. He writes as if 
all of the theatres he speaks of existed 
today as he saw them, in spite of the 
changes that have come over men and 
repertories and buildings and ideas 
since 1938. But this book, Theatre in 
Soviet Russia, is obviously not in- 
tended so much as a history of some- 
thing that is past as to be an impulse 
for a new theatre in England. For 
that purpose this method of presenta- 
tion is right. 

There will not be for readers of 
THEATRE ARTS much new material in 
van Gyseghem’s book. But it is an 
interesting and unified restatement. 
Its appearance today, together with 
its companion volumes on the same 
subject, brings to mind one of THEA- 
TRE ARTS’ most dramatic failures. In 
September, 1936, after a year and a 
half of hard but fascinating labor, 
spear-headed by Jay Leyda then in 
Moscow, THEATRE ARTS published a 
special issue called ‘The Soviet Thea- 
tre Speaks for Itself’. It was written 
entirely by leaders in each field of the 
Soviet theatre art and was illustrated 
with rare photographs. We were so 
sure we were presenting something of 
unusual interest that we ordered a 
large overprint. To our great chagrin 
nobody bought it. Even the news- 
stands returned a large share of their 





supply. The extra copies so cluttered 
the office that we had soon to throw 
most of them away. The epilogue is 
the revealing part of this story. In the 
summer of 1943 (seven years later) 
orders began to pour into THEATRE 
Arts’ office for this issue, absorbing 
almost all that was left. It was eyj- 
dently the victory of Russian armies 
against the Germans that made peo- 
ple rub their eyes and want to know 
more about Russia and, incidentally, 
about Russian theatre. These three 
new theatre books are other evidence 
of the same thing. 


RADIO’S BEST 
More by Corwin, by Norman Cor. ) 
win. Henry Holt: $3. 
I may well be said that in dealing | 
with radio drama, THEATRE ARTS 
has devoted a disproportionate amount 
of space to the work of Norman 
Corwin. Disproportionate, yes, but 
not unintentional or undeserved. Ra- P 
dio drama is still in its growing stages | 
and the securest measure of its prog- 
ress is the progress made by Norman b 
Corwin. Clifton Fadiman, who writes | 
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the introduction to the latest volume, | : 

More by Corwin, agrees with this state-} ‘° 

ment. ‘In cold fact,’ he says, ‘though fe 
over twenty years old, radio has fi 
thrown up just one first-rate imagina- C | 
tive writer, half-a~dozen hopefuls who ‘ a 
may yet surpass him, and _ half-a | Ks 
hundred competent craftsmen. The! , | 
first-rater writes as if he were several | “& 
men, but there is only one of him, and | 7; 
his name is Norman Corwin.’ Dor 


Since several of the best of the | 
‘half-a-dozen hopefuls’ have gone of | 
to the wars, it may be just as well to} 44. 
follow Corwin along for a few years} 
more, although he would probably be 
the first to say that half-a-dozen new 
men are already offering excellent .. 1 
competition for time and space. The | f,. 
most notable of Corwin’s qualities 8 | 9, 
his faith in his medium and in his) 4. 
audience: there is evidently nothing! 44, 
that he considers too good for either. ¢ i, 
He has the eager curiosity about his 
medium which every artist has. More- 
over, he has an uncannily large vo 
cabulary of active words and he be 
lieves in all the forms in which word 
can work upon the human mind and 
emotions: prose, poetry, satire, 1 
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struction, fantasy. But since the ca- 
pacity of his medium, its full range 
and power, is still uncharted, he is 
still experimenting, adding sounds and 
silences to words to see what they 
will do. But it is always as the artist 
that he works, using his means to 
gain his end. 

Corwin is not always successful. He 
can carry off to perfection such a 
delightful absurdity as Mary and the 
Fairy and does not need to fear put- 
ting it into the same book with his 
now famous Bill of Rights program 
called ‘We Hold These Truths’. He 
can present gaily didactic studies like 
the astronomical Good Heavens or The 
Anatomy of Sound, tackle a biblical 
poetic subject like Samson with dra- 
matic effect, spoof the descent of the 
Greek Gods with the gayest historical 
perspective, and then come forth with 
what seems — in the reading, at least 
—avery silly thing like 4 Man with a 
Platform. And that is fortunate for his 
critics, especially for those who are 
reading and not listening to his radio 
broadcasts and can only test their 
spoken values by the mind’s ear which 
is not always accurate or broadly 
experienced. In this way, ranging 
from excellent and good to fair and 
fairly unsuccessful, you balance with 
Corwin what has been done and check 
again your faith in what can be done 
when artists and not advertising 
agents are the masters of radio. 


Liberal Education, by Mark Van 

Doren. Henry Holt: $2.50. 

y roe have been fewer plays and 
fewer important books about the 

theatre than usual during the war 

years and the reason for this is obvi- 


| ous. To make up for the lack, there 


has been a fine crop of books that are 
excellent material for the theatre and 
for theatre education after the war: 
books about the backgrounds of 
American life, about our ways of 
thought and about the pioneers who 
have hacked out much of the road 
along which that thinking travels. To 
that class of books belongs Mark Van 
Doren’s Liberal Education, a searching 
and bravely analytical study of what 
we have called ‘liberal’ and where the 
reality has been false to the idea. 
During the last generation, training 
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in the literature and the techniques 
of the theatre has assumed more and 
more importance in the American col- 
lege curriculum, and the use of the 
dramatic impulse as an instrument of 
education has been more and more 
employed in secondary and even in 
elementary schools. Yet not even the 
teachers most assured of the value of 
the dramatic process are convinced 
that our dramatic training begins 
where it should, travels the road that 
is most useful in the general plan of 
liberal education or approaches most 
nearly the goal of richer living. This 
bewilderment is only a very minor 
part of the educational uneasiness 
that has come about gradually — 
through unintegrated changes — since 
the days when our colleges prepared 
men chiefly for the ministry or as lead- 
ers in the spiritual life. We have turned 
‘practical’ today without a careful 
analysis of the basic rules of practice. 
We are trying to make our reason do 
the work that should be divided be- 
tween reason ana imagination. Yet 
‘the mind of man is only part intel- 
lect; it is also part sense, and the im- 
agination is where these two teach 
each other.’ 

This place, where sense and intel- 
lect meet, is where the drama comes 
in, along with the other arts; but where 
that place actually is, in a scheme of 
the newer, more ideal, more truly 
practical liberal education, remains to 
be worked out. Toward this working 
out, Mr. Van Doren’s book is a true 
beacon. It sheds light on the whole 
complicated subject, and best of all 
it sheds light in both directions — to- 
ward the past and all we have learned 
from it, and toward the future and all 
we may hope to learn. 
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